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Program Operations 


HE old-age and survivors in- 
T sxzance program at the end of 

February was paying monthly 
benefits amounting to $214.4 million 
to 5.2 million persons. The number 
of beneficiaries increased during the 
month by almost 2 percent, a gain 
that amounts to about 96,000 and is 
double the gain registered in Febru- 
ary 1952. The rise reflects increased 
claims activity resulting from the ex- 
tension of coverage under the 1950 
amendments to self-employed persons 
and to other groups of workers not 
previously included under the pro- 
gram. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children — numbered 3.6 million and 
made up 69 percent of all benefici- 
aries. Their monthly benefits, which 
totaled $158.2 million, represented 
almost 74 percent of all monthly 
benefits paid under the program for 
February. As a proportion of all bene- 
ficiaries, retired workers and their 
dependents have increased about 6 
percent since August 1950 — the last 
month before the liberalized eligibility 
provisions under the 1950 amend- 
ments became effective. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
February to 125,000 individuals, about 
17,000 more than in January and 
three-fifths more than the number 
awarded a year earlier. A sharp rise 
in the number of awards to retired 
workers and their wives caused this 
increase; al] other types of monthly 
benefit awards showed a small de- 
crease. Lump-sum death benefits 
awarded in February amounted to 
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these awards, which 


$6.3 million; 
were based on the wage records of 
37,000 deceased workers, were about 
10 percent less than the number in 


January. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments in Feb- 
ruary totaled $202 million — less than 
in either of the two _ preceding 
months; the decline from January 
amounted to $1.7 million. The Febru- 
ary total represents the net effect of 
smaller caseloads in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and general 
assistance and, for the country as a 
whole, somewhat lower average pay- 
ments in all programs. 

Small changes in average payments 
frequently reflect a substantial change 
in one or two States, with no signifi- 
cant changes in other States. A drop 
of more than $19 in the average pay- 
ment for old-age assistance in Colo- 
rado in February was responsible for 
the decrease of 37 cents in the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. De- 
spite small increases in 40 States in 
the average payment to families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, the 
national average was slightly less in 
February than in January. A decrease 
of $6.13 in the average payment in 
Oklahoma occurred when the maxi- 
mum on the payment to a family 
receiving aid to dependent children 
was reduced from $245 to $196.50. If 
data for Oklahoma are excluded for 
the 2 months, the average payment 
under this program for the balance 
of the country is slightly higher in 
February than in January. 

About 9,000 fewer persons were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance in Febru- 
ary than in January. This decline is 
larger than the average monthly de- 
crease in 1952 and doubtless reflects 


the somewhat higher death rates 
among aged recipients in the winter 
months. Since February 1952 there 
has been a net drop of 66,000 or 2.5 
percent in the old-age assistance case- 
load; all but 10 States (including 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands) shared in this decline. The 
only large increase —59 percent — 
occurred in Puerto Rico. 

The number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children was slight- 
ly higher in February than in Janu- 
ary. The net reduction for the 
12-month period in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children was 21,000 or 3.6 percent. 
Caseloads were higher, in comparison 
with those a year earlier, in only 14 
States; the largest increases were in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

The number of cases receiving aid 
to the blind, after a gradual increase 
during 1952, decreased slightly during 
the first 2 months of 1953. 

In general assistance the number 
of cases, which had risen in Decem- 
ber and January, declined again in 
February. During the past year, there 
has been a general downward trend 
in the size of the caseload. The 287,- 
000 cases aided in February 1953 
represent a net decrease from the 
previous February of almost 50,000 
cases. 


BoTH NEW AND CONTINUED unemploy- 
ment among workers covered by the 
State unemployment insurance laws 
declined in February in what was 
primarily a leveling off from the 
seasonally high levels of the preced- 
ing month. Initial claims dropped 29 
percent from the number filed in 
January to 737,000—the lowest Feb- 
(Continued on page 20) 












































Selected current statistics 
(Corrected to Apr. 13, 1953) 
Calendar year 
Item February | January | February’ 
1953 1953 1952 | 
1952 1951 
Labor Force! (in thousands) 
ie ntocccccaccocscocensesscees 62,712 | 62,416 61,838 62,966 62,884 
"Cover hn an aadninmenah gin tpdenmnagee 60,924 60, 59,752 | 61, 293 61,005 
| by old-age and survivors insurance *..._|_.........|. A See 45,900 44,800 
eae unemployment insurance ?... 36,300 | 36, 300 34, 600 35,717 34,858 
Ui ibdseeabascsenencoconvendsesdnée 1,788 1, 892 2,086 1,673 1,879 
eee? seasonally adjusted | 
at annual rates) | 
i FS ee ne ae ae $280. 4 $280. 6 $258. 3 $268.4 $254. 1 
Se eee ee ee 
aa cts an canned c . . 
Personal interest income and dividends... __ _. ... 21.5 21.4 19.9 21.1 20.4 
ES Te ES 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.3 
Social insurance and related ee 8.7 8.6 7.6 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses - 4 5 1.0 B 1.2 
Miscellaneous income payments ”__ _. _.. . 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: " 
a — ree 5,204 5, 108 ON ee oe 
Amount thousands)... __ _ a ar +g} $209,204 | $158,172 | $2,228,969 | $1,884. 531 
werage old-age benefit......_._.. o< $49.74 $49.44 | see Pidadedscadus 
Awards (in thousands): 
Ni SOE lla 125 1 77 1,053 1,336 
padsbbtiddidice aces ctasison $6,059 $4,933 $2,566 $ 42,750 | $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * 
claims (in thousands)... _..... _. ... 737 1,040 870 11,174 | 10, 836 
a pant $05 diter| oaisis| ase} at 800 
com bdeenentbe « 4, 81 45, 41. 
Weekly a fy paws oonl 956 953 1,146 874 797 
Benefits paid (in millions) *__-_ __.._...-- $87 $94 $105 $998 | $340 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment . .. -__| $23.37 | $23. 43 $22. 44 | $22.79 $21.08 
Public Assistance | | 
ta (in thousands) : | 
assistance ____ _. é 2,619 | 2,628 Gee Bh ckdtkecs 5. 3 
Aid to dependent children | 
eee OO oe 572 571 594 | 
tet Le wtiihae cc edineminntde 1,509 | 1, |) Oe RSE 
Aid to the blind. -- cine 98 | 98 97 
Aidt th prmansy aid woilydsaied Rilibed 165 | 164 | 2 ES Rees 
General assistance... 287 | 290 336 | 
Average payments: } | 
ee wesoeth SEW 1 GO EE 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ---------- .| 82.29 | 82. 41 76.23 |. 
Aid to the blind .. st St Be LN........|..W.. 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled saad 48. 50 48.61 48. 27 
| tis tp Ee EE 48. 45 | 49.12 47. 28 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
} Bureau of the Census, except as noted. a= 
week and an- 


. Data for 1953 and February 1952 not 


+ Data from the Bureau of Em yment Security, 
De t of Labor. a m 


Economics, 
ee a, of Commerce. Continental United 
States, genet for employees’ Spoemn, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in ail 


areas. 
* Beginning January 1952, social insurance contribu- 
excluded from total but 


pay in cash. a in kind, 
‘except workmen's compensa- 

» Mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
| i _-,--4, to allowances for de- 


7 Payments to recipients ante the 4 special public 
assistance and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's 
compensation; State and railroad unemployment in- 
surance and waperery 9 benefits; and un- 
employment allowances veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 

ee Assistance A 

* Under the Servicemen’s ; Act and 
under the Veterans’ Benge my a Assistance Act. 

#” Includes pa the Government life 
insurance, A = ¥ AS life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance a the Government 
—— to nonprofit organizations, business 


nya, ts, and recoveries under the Em- 
Dlavers Liability Act for railroad workers and 
wet Benefit in current-pa 


t status is subject 
to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
,—~ is My than the current month’s benefit; calen- 

represent payments certified. 
thly amounts, gross;annmual amounts adjust- 
voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


Annual Report of the Social Security 
Administration, 1952. (Issued as 
part of the Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Agency.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 
80 pp. 40 cents. 

Reports on operations in the fisca] 
year 1951-52, discusses the 1952 
amendments, and recommends ways 
of improving the social security pro- 
gram. 

BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Public 
Assistance Goals, 1953: Recom- 
mendations for Improving State 
Public Assistance Legislation, In- 
cluding Proposals for Changes in 
State Laws as a Result of the En- 
actment of Recent Changes in the 
Social Security Act. Washington: 
The Bureau, Dec. 1952. 21 pp. Proc- 
essed. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Residential 
Treatment Centers ... for Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children: A Listing. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 78 pp. 25 cents. 
Describes the services, staffs, and 

facilities of 36 centers. 

Davis, ANNIE LEE. Children Living in 
Their Own Homes: Social Services 
Provided Through Child Welfare 
Programs. (Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 339.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 52 pp. 
20 cents. 

Discusses the social services that 
should be available in each commun- 
ity to provide assistance to parents 
in bringing up their children and in 
strengthening their family life. 
Juvenile Delinquency: Causes—Pre- 

vention—Treatment, An Annotated 

Bibliography. Compiled by the 

Federal Security Agency Library. 

Washington: Children’s Bureau, 

Mar. 1953. 41 pp. Processed. Lim- 

ited free distribution; apply to the 

Children’s Bureau, Social Security 

(Continued on page 17)? 


* Prepared in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Library; orders 
for items listed should be directed 
publishers and booksellers; Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C 
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Employees: 


Retirement Protection for State and Local 


Ten Years of Growth 


The 1950 Social Security Act Amendments made old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage available to certain groups of 
State and local employees through voluntary agreements 
negotiated between the States and the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. Members of existing retirement systems and other 
persons working in positions covered by these systems were 


specifically excluded from the 


coverage extension. To assess 


the potential effect of the amendment and for administrative 
planning, up-to-date coverage information was needed for 
each State. A survey undertaken to obtain this information 
provides, as a byproduct, a measure of the growth in retirement 


protection over the past decade. 


and local government employ- 

ees have doubled their member- 
ship in the last 10 years. In October 
1952 these systems had 3.0 million 
members, according to a national sur- 
yey conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Two-thirds of 
the 4.5 million employees belongec to 
a system—an important gain propor- 
tionally as well as numerically from 
January 1942, when 1.5 million mem- 
bers represented somewhat less than 
half of all State and local employ- 
ment. 

The new survey provides the only 
comprehensive information on retire- 
ment coverage for employees of State 
and local government units that has 
been available since the Bureau of 
the Census and the Social Security 
Board made a joint survey of retire- 
ment systems in operation in the 
fiscal year 1940-41 and their member- 
ship in January 1942.’ The 1952 survey 
is limited to coverage data, while the 
earlier one had included information 


RR ena tocar ec systems for State 





* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

?The Social Security Board's analysis of 
the earlier survey data and of the legal 
provisions of the largest systems appeared 
in The Scope of Protection Under State 
and Local Retirement Systems, by Dor- 
othy McCamman (Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Report No. 12, December 1943) ; 
the report, with estimates for fiscal years 
ended in 1942 and 1943, was reissued in 
October 1944 (out of print). 
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on beneficiaries and benefit payments, 
contributions, and other operations 
of the more than 1,700 systems. 

The present survey expands the 
knowledge of retirement protection 
by providing data on an important 
and hitherto unexplored aspect —a 
measure of the number of State and 
local employees who work in positions 
covered by a retirement system with- 
out having membership in the system. 
Some of these employees are ineligible 
because of such factors as age or 
recency of employment; others have 
elected not to join the system. Both 
groups are nevertheless excluded from 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage, along with the employees who 
are members of the retirement sys- 
tem. In October 1952, there were 0.3 
million such persons, representing 6.7 
percent of total State and local 
government employment, or about 1 
for every 10 members of retirement 
systems. 

The State and local government 
officials supplying information for 
the 1952 survey were asked to indi- 
cate the number of employees, as of 
October, who were covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance through vol- 
untary agreements between the State 
and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. It had been recognized when 
the questionnaire was drafted that a 
sample designed for a survey of all 
State and local government employ- 
ment would not necessarily yield ac- 
curate data on this relatively small 


by Dorotay McCamman* 


segment of employment, unevenly dis- 
tributed from State to State and 
among different levels of govern- 
ment.? In addition, the official taking 
responsibility for supplying the in- 
formation was more likely to have 
access to accurate data on retirement 
system coverage for the month of the 
survey than to old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage data, for which 
quarterly reports are prepared. Since 
the primary purpose of the survey 
was to obtain accurate data on cover- 
age of State and local retirement 
systems, the instructions requested 
that any employee who was covered 
by both a State or local retirement 
system and old-age and survivors in- 
surance be counted only once and re- 
ported under the State or local sys- 
tem. The question on old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage was 
nevertheless included because it made 
it possible for the official to account 
for any type of retirement protection 
applicable to the employees of his 
State or locality, and to arrive at 
the same total employment figure re- 
ported to the Census Bureau for its 
October 1952 employment survey. 

A total of 438,000 employees, 9.7 
percent of all persons in State and lo- 
cal employment in October 1952, were 
reported as covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance only. A reason- 
able allowance for employees who are 
reported as covered by State or local 
systems and who also are covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance un- 
der voluntary agreements might bring 
this total close to 490,000. The survey 
figure is considerably below the esti- 
mate of actual voluntary agreement 
coverage for September 1952 (590,000 
for the continental United States), 
based on third-quarter wage reports 


?The sample and the survey procedures 
and definitions are described in Retire- 
ment Coverage of State and Local Gov- 
ernment Employees, Bureau of the Census 
(State and Local Government Special 
Studies, No. 30), March 1953. 








Table 1.—Estimated number of State and local government employees, by 
type of retirement protection and employment, October 1952 





























{In thousands] 
| . ~7e In covered Covered by . 
Type of employment Total cotieanets 3-7 yn ta eovennes 
systems ! members ? insurance ! 
State and local government employees 
EE eee 4,510 | 3,021 304 438 | 746 
: ie .| 1,853 | 1,374 | 123 90 265 
Police and fire... ................ 366 259 9 22 | 75 
en 2,291 | 1, 387 | 173 | 325 406 
| | 
State employees 
Cea 1,102 | 7 82 | 136 | 137 
nes 316 | 166 27 | 26 96 
«ss. 8 SE 786 | 580 55 109 41 
| 
Local em ployees 
OS SS 3,409 2,276 222 | 302 609 
Sintiniaamsaiediwanneqecease 1, 537 1,208 96 | 64 i6y 
Police and fire..................... 366 259 | 9 22 75 
et ie aa att a I 1, 505 | 808 117 216 365 














1 Employees who are members of State or local 
retirement systems and also covered by Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance have been counted only 
n the former category. 


received by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance through 
January 31, 1953, and increased by 
an estimate of the coverage effected 
after September but made retroac- 
tive to that date. 

Another area of dual coverage— 
compulsory coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance of employees 
of transit systems acquired from pri- 
vate ownership after 1936—results in 
an understatement of the survey 
figure for old-age and survivors in- 
Surance coverage. (Because of the 
compulsory nature of this coverage 
it is not included in the special wage 
reports relating to coverage under 
agreements and therefore does not 
account for the difference between 
the figures from the two sources.) 
More than 30,000 employees of such 
transit systems’ are believed to be 
covered under both old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and a State or local 
system, but for purposes of the survey 
they have been counted only once— 


*These transportation systems and the 
number of their employees are as follows 
—San Francisco Municipal Transit Sys- 
tem, 3,700; Chicago Transit Authority, 
17,500; Boston Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority, 7,700; and Cleveland Municipal 
Transit System, 4,000. 


4 


? Employees in positions potentially covered by 3 
State or local retirement system who are not them- 
selves members of the system because of individus! 
option, age, recency of employment, or other dis- 
qualifying factors. 


as members of the special system. 
With these recognized limitations, the 
survey data on old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage are important be- 
cause they make possible a measure 
of the total number of employees with 
protection under one system or the 
other. 

One out of every 6 State and local 
employees, or 746,000, had no retire- 
ment protection in October 1952 and 
worked in a job not covered by any 
system.‘ For these employees, there 
are no Federal legal barriers to cover- 
age under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. For some of them, negotia- 
tions had been started by the States 
to effect coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance. For others, re- 
tirement protection may have been 
deemed unnecessary because of the 
nature of their employment—a stu- 


*Any comparison of the survey figures 
with estimates based on total State and 
local government employment — 4,237,000 
in September 1952-— from the Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force of the Bureau 
of the Census must recognize that the 
present survey of retirement coverage 
includes in the total of 4,500,000 State 
and local government employees some 
persons who were classified in another 
category under the Monthly Report defi- 
nitions. 


dent employed by a school depart. 
ment, for example, or a part-time 
employee whose major job was in 
some other field. 


Type of Employment Covered 


Membership in retirement systems 
is proportionately higher for schoo} 
employees than for police and fir 
department employees or for em. 
ployees engaged in the other func. 
tions of State and local governments, 

Of the 1.9 million school em. 
ployees, including clerical and cus. 
todial workers as well as instructiona] 
staff, 3 out of every 4 belonged to, 
State or local retirement system 
(table 1). Most educational employees 
are working at the local level. Here, 
membership in retirement systems 
was at its highest—79 percent of all 
such employment. Coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance, rela- 
tively rare for this group, brought the 
total with retirement protection to 
83 percent. 


In contrast, of the educational em- | 


ployees at the State level (instructors 
and other persons working for State 
colleges and universities) , only slight- 
ly more than half (53 percent) be- 
longed to State retirement systems or 
systems like that of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association t 
which the State was contributing. 
Addition of old-age and _ survivor 
insurance coverage raised the propor- 
tion with protection to just ove 
three-fifths. That State educational 
employment, in comparison with 
other areas of employment identified 
by the survey, had such a high pro- 
portion without protection may bk 
explained in part by the inclusion of 
student help in the employment total. 

Police and fire department em- 
ployees working for localities also had 
a relatively high degree of retirement 
coverzge. (State protective employees 
were classified with “other” types of 
State employment.) Of these local 
employees, again including those in 
clerical and administrative jobs as 
well as uniformed personnel, 71 per- 
cent were members of retirement 
systems and another 6 percent had 
retirement protection under old-age 
and survivors insurance. The propor- 
tion classified as “in covered position 
but not members” of retirement sys- 
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art. tems was considerably lower for this 
time group (2.5 percent) than for educa- prises and in health and welfare retirement systems. Addition of old- 
Ss in tional employees (6.6 percent) or for activities: it includes the charwoman age and survivors insurance cover- 
other nonschoo] employees (7.5 per- who sweeps the floor of the county age (14 percent of the total at each 
cent). courthouse as well as the presiding level) raises the proportion protected 
ed Some 2.3 million employees have judge. Obviously, retirement provi- to 88 percent at the State level—the 
tems been grouped as “other,” not because sions for these public employees are highest for any of the survey group- 
hool of the homogeneity of their functions diverse, and over-all figures on the ings—and to 68 percent at the local 
fire or working conditions but simply extent of protection conceal wide level. 
em- because separable information was variations, ranging from comprehen- G th Si 1942 
une: needed only for educational and for sive coverage to virtually no coverage. row ince 
ents. police and fire department employees. Of the total number, three-fifths Despite some differences in the type 
em- The group ‘‘other’’ encompasses were members of retirement systems. of coverage data collected in the 1942 
cus- employees performing general admin- The survey reveals interesting dif- and 1952 survey, certain conclusions 
ional istrative and financial functions, ferences between the State and local on the growth of the systems can be 
toa legislative and judicial employees, levels. Three-fourths of the State drawn from a comparison. Member- 
stem highway and sanitation workers, per- employees but only a little more than ship in State and local retirement 
yy ees ® ‘ 
ere Table 2.—All employees of State and local governments, by type of retirement protection and by State, October 1952 
a Number (in thousands) Percent of total State and local employment 
Z i | ee =r. | 
nder Stetes | Total Members of State| In ny | Cuvuas by al No |Members of State In gaversd Covenaé by a No 
| r local retire- | positions but age and survivors . or local retire- positions but age and survivors 
rela- sens suetente? | not members? | insurance! | a | ment systems! not members? insurance! | coverage 
t “——_— — | | ——————___} —____|—__—— Sse 
a Total... "14. 510.0 3,021.3 | 304. 4 | 438.1 746. 3 67.0 | 6.7 97) 165 
— - LS | ——— <i DEE Ge ent oe — 
lsbama- -- 72.1 39. 0 2.7 17.6 12.8 54.1 | 3.7 24.3 | 17.8 
i... 24.6 13.4 1.5 5.4 | 4.3 | 54.5 | 6.2 21.8/ 17.4 
em- Arkansas.....-- - 42.7 15.8 1.1 17.3 8.5 37.1 | 2.5 40.5 | 19.9 
California ‘ 388. 5 299. 9 37.7 | 12.8 38.1 77.2 | 9.7 3.3 | 9.8 
tors Colorado- 46. 5 28. 4 4.2 | 6.9 7.0 61.1 | &.9 14.9 15. 1 
State Connecticut 61.8 48.4 2.2 | 3.9 7.4 | 78.2 | 3.5 6.2 12.0 
. Delaware 10.3 7.8 9 | 4 1.6 | 72.5 | 8.4 3.4 15.8 
ght- District of Columbia. 19.9 19.9 0 | Oe. 1 0 100. 0 0 O43 0 
" Florida... 101. 0 69.7 10.3 7.1 13.9 69. 0 10. 2 Sy ee 
be- Georgia... 85. 8 49. 5 6.4 0 30.0 | 57.6 | 7.5 0 34.9 
1S OF Idaho 20.9 5.7 2 12.3 2.7 | 27.5 | 1.0 | 58.7 | 12.8 
3 “ 239. 3 182.7 15.0 | () 41.5 76. 4 6.3 (+) 17.4 
; In- — : 512 5 (3) (3 16.9 | @) (’) (*) | 15.0 | @) 
nt | lows... 91.3 74.0 1.4 | 0 15.8 | 81.2 L5 0 17.3 
, Kansas... ..... oe 65. 5 21.3 2.9 28. 8 12.5 32.5 4.4 44.0 19.6 
ting. | Kentucky 1.5 24 2 “5 | 29. 4 7.4 30. 3 | 9 47.8; 120 
vors ana_. aaa 78.8 55. 9 4.9 | 4) 17.6 70.9 | 6.3 5 | 22.4 
aaa 30.3 7.1 1.5 | 2.1 | oe | 56.5 | 5.0 6.9 | 31.5 
r- Pi cicteiessedt. ‘Cae s | 2.2 | (°) (*) 3.4 (3) 
ee itacasstis — 166. 3 29.4 13.8 | ( 23. 0 77.8 8.3 | () 13.8 
over - 

’ Michigan , 202. 3 157. 4 | 3.8 9 31. 77.8 1.9] 4.5 15.8 
onal Minnesota 107. 4 ( @) 0 (3) (3) | (3) | 0 | (3) 
with Mississippi . 55. 9 L8 9 | 36. 8 | 16. 4 3.1 1.6 | 65.9 | 29.3 
- Missouri- | 104.9 35.8 1.3] 54.4 | 13.4 34.2 1.2] 51.9 12.8 
ified | Montana | 20.8 14.5 2.4 | 0 | 4.0 | 69. 6 11.3 | 0 | 1 

Nebraska 48.6 18. 6 3.4 | 17. 4 | 9.2 | 38.3 6.9 35.9 | 18. 9 
pro- Nevada. 6.9 59 31 Sd 7 85. 7 4.2 Oo | 10.2 
> be New Hampshire 19. 4 9.8 1.3 | 1.2 7.1 50.3 6.9 6.1 | 36.7 
j New Jersey 136. 8 90.7 15.2 0 30.9 66.3 | IL} 0 22.6 
n of New Mexico 22.0 5.4 14 0 5.1 70.1 6.6 0 23.3 
otal. New York . 508. 1 426. 6 (*) 0 (3) 4.0 @ 0 | @) 
em- North Carolina 103. 2 66. 9 & 4 4.5 23. 4 64.9 1) 44) 22. 6 
North Dakota 24.1 16.9 3 0 6.9 8 | 1.4 Oo | 28.8 
had _ eee 234. 0 185. 2 12.6 ( 36. 1 79. 2 | 5.4 () 15.4 
Oklahoma. _- : 70. 4 24.4 | 5.0 30.3 10.7 34.7 7.1 43.1 15.2 
nent Oregon____- fee 53. 8 34.9 7.4} 3.8 7.4 65.3 | 13.9 7.1 12.8 
ees Pennsylvania_........| 235.8 168. 3 22.1 | 5.1 40.3 71.4 | 9.4 2.2 | 17.1 
y Rhode Island-----| 21.0 15.3 5 | 3.3 2.0 | 72.7 | 2.2 | 15.5 | 2.6 
is of South Carolina__...-- 4.3 37.6 8.8 | 0 7.9 | 69.2 | 16. 1 ae 14.6 
South Dakota.......| 24.2 4 0 19. 2 4.6 | 7 | 0} 7.3) 101 
Tennessee ee ) (3) 8&1 (*) (3) (3) 10.2 (3) 
e@i tem..........--| 2089 137.1 | 17.8 | 127| 393 66.3 8.6 | 61) 190 
3 as i 25. 6 10.9 | . 4.3 | 9.8 42.5 2.6 | 16.8 | 38.1 
Vermont... _. 12.8 5.2 1.7 2.3 3.6 40.5 | 13. 6 | 17.9 23.0 
per- | Virginia ===> 85.9 50.9 | 3.1 28.5 3.4] 59.3 | 3.6 33.2 40 
Washington_____- 7 &5. 9 61.2 | 3.8 4.1 16.8 71.2 45)! 4.8 19.5 
nent West Virginia... 49.8 24.2 | 1.2 17.8 6.5 48.7 2.4 | 35. 8 13.1 
had Wisconsin............ 115.7 69.3 | 7.5 8.9 30. 0 | 59.9 | 6.4 | ae 25.9 
Wyoming.............| 11.1 5.4 | 7 2.8 2.2 48. 8 5.9 | 25.4 | 19.8 
-age a - = See ee | ae he ey ape ) | 
por- 1 Employees who sre members of State or local retirement systems and also ? Employees working in positions potentially covered by a State or local retire- 
covered by Federal old-age and survivors insurence have been counted only in ment system who are not themselves members of the system because of individual 
tion the former category. Such dual coverage did not occur on a significant scale in option, age, recency of employment, or other disqualifying factors. 

$- October 1952 except in Virginia and for certain transit systems located in Cali- 3 Not available. 
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systems in January 1942 was sur- 
veyed in terms of the type of system 
to which the employee belonged, 
rather than the type of job, as in the 
recent survey. Thus, a policeman 
whose membership was in a system 
that included general employees as 
well was not identifiable as a police- 
man; a local teacher who belonged 
to a State-administered school sys- 
tem could not be distinguished from 
@ member employed by the State 
college. 

Another difference in the two sur- 
veys is in the definition of a State 
or local retirement system. The 1942 
survey was limited to retirement 
plans administered by the State or 
locality and excluded plans provid- 
ing for the purchase of retirement 
annuity contracts through life in- 
surance companies or through such 
organizations as the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. The 
definition used in the 1952 survey— 
any plan, other than Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance, for employee 
retirement benefits to which a gov- 
ernment gives any financial support— 
included such arrangements. It is 
probable that this difference in 
definition accounts for only a small 
proportion of the increase in mem- 
bership of retirement systems. No 
up-to-date measure of the number 
of employees covered by these insur- 
ance arrangements is available. Evi- 
dence from the 1942 survey indicated 
they were numerically unimportant 
then. For an intermediate period, 
there are some data relating to 
teachers at higher educational insti- 
tutions that had contracts with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. In 1946, 9,100 teachers 
were employed by public higher edu- 
cational institutions with such con- 
tracts; the number actually covered 
by the contracts was probably less.‘ 

The proportion of school 
ployees who were members of State 
and local retirement systems had 
grown from 59 percent in January 
1942 to 74 percent in October 1952. 
During this time the corresponding 
increase for nonschool employment 
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‘Dorothy McCamman, “Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions and Social Security,” 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1948, 


p. 7. 


had been from 37 percent to 62 
percent. 

Of all nonschool employees in Jan- 
uary 1942, 39 percent at the State 
level and 36 percent at the local level 
were members of systems. From this 
fairly even starting point, State em- 
ployees made much the greater gains 
in the 10-year period. In October 
1952, 74 percent of them—in com- 
parison with 57 percent of all local 
nonschool employees—belonged to 
public employee retirement systems. 
Addition of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage does not narrow the 
gap; 88 percent of the State non- 
school employees and 70 percent of 
the local nonschool employees had 
protection under one system or the 
other. 

For the 1942 survey, an analysis 
of the effect of the municipality’s size 
on coverage had to be limited to 
States in which there was no State- 
administered system covering em- 
ployees of localities of different sizes. 
The States excluded from the analysis 
were, by the very nature of the limit- 
ing factor, the ones that had attained 
the most complete coverage for local 
employees; localities too small to 
maintain their own systems could 
affiliate with the State-administered 
system. Thus, the proportion of local 
nonschool employment covered in 
1942 (36 percent for all States) was 
only 23 percent in the 36 States that 
had no State-wide system for local 
nonschool employees. For those 36 
States, the proportion of municipal 
nonschool employment that was cov- 
ered bore a direct relationship to the 
size of city; it was 74 percent in cities 
of 500,000 or more population, 51 
percent in cities of 100,000—499,999, 
and only 13 percent in cities of less 
than 100,000. 

From the 1952 survey it is possible 
to see a clear-cut relationship be- 
tween the size of the employing mu- 
nicipality and coverage under a re- 
tirement system administered by 
either the State or locality. Of all 
nonschool city employees, 88 percent 
of those employed by cities of 100,000 
or more population, but only 40 per- 
cent of those employed by smaller 
cities, were members of State or local 
retirement systems. The very incom- 
plete coverage for employees of small 


cities is even more significant whey 
viewed against the widespread growth 
in State-administered retirement sys. 


tems for general employees of locaj 


governments. By the beginning of 
1950, 32 States had State-wide sys. 
tems covering nonschool city em. 
ployees, 21 more than the number 
with such systems at the time of the 
1942 survey. 


The sparseness of retirement sys. | 


tem coverage for employees of smajj 
cities has been somewhat offset by 
their coverage under old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance. In October 1952, 
about 16 percent of all nonschog 
employees of cities of less than 100, 
000 population—in contrast to only 
4 percent of those employed by larger 
municipalities—had coverage under 
the Federal program. 

The 1942 survey had shown litt 
coverage of county employees; only 
6.2 percent were members of system; 
in the 36 States without State-wide 
systems. In October 1952, 48 percent 
of all nonschool county employes 
were members of retirement system; 
and 22 percent were covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance. Th 
over-all proportion of county em- 
ployees having protection (70 per. 
cent) thus compares favorably with 
that for employees of cities of al 
sizes (75 percent). For this latte 
group, almost 66 percent had thet 
protection through State or local re 
tirement systems, and something les 
than 10 percent were protected unde 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Townships and special districts 
were included with cities in th 
earlier survey, but the present dats 
provide separable information fe 
these local units of government. 0! 
the nonschool employees of town 
ships in October 1952, only 25 per- 
cent were members of retirement 
systems and 5 percent were covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
Protection was considerably mor 
complete for nonschool employees 0! 
special] districts; 48 percent belonge 
to a State or local retirement plan 
and an additional 15 percent hai 
coverage under the Federal program 


State Variations 


In 1942, when somewhat less that 
half of all State and local employee 
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were members of retirement systems, 
unevenness of protection from State 
to State was extremely marked. One 
State — Idaho — had no retirement 
system coverage; in a dozen other 
States, less than one-tenth of the 
employees were covered. In about half 
the States, the employees who had 
no protection outnumbered by more 
than 2 to 1 the members of retire- 
ment systems. The reverse—2 mem- 
pers for every unprotected person— 
was found in only six States. 

A decade’s growth in State and 
local retirement systems, aided by the 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, has greatly re- 
duced the State differences. In Octo- 
ber 1952, at least two-thirds of all 
the employment was covered by one 
system or the other in all but five 
States.* In no State were fewer than 
half the employees protected. 


The part that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has played in achiev- 
ing this widespread protection may 
not be large in the aggregate: addi- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage to retirement system 
membership raises the over-all pro- 
portion with protection by a scant 
10 percentage points (from 67.0 per- 
cent to 76.7 percent). The extension 
of coverage under the Federal pro- 
gram has been effective, however, in 
bringing many States close to the 
coverage proportion achieved by the 
retirement systems of only a few 
States. If their old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage is not counted, 
the number of States with coverage 
of less than two-thirds of all em- 
ployees rises from 5 to 25: instead of 
no State with coverage of less than 
half, there would be 13. The signif- 
icance of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage is especially appar- 
ent in some of the States that pro- 
vided virtually no protection in 1942. 
Of the 13 States where fewer than 


*Because data for State employees in 
four States were incomplete, these States 
are excluded from the analysis although 
estimates for them are included in the 
national totals. The proportion of local 
employees in the four States who were 
members of retirement systems or covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance was 
67 percent in Indiana, 74 percent in 
Maryland, 62 percent in Minnesota, and 
71 percent in Tennessee 
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one-tenth of the employees were 
covered in 1942, one State now covers 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance four-fifths of all its employees, 
another covers two-thirds, two cover 
more than half, and four others 
cover at least one-fourth—propor- 
tions much higher than that for all 
States combined. 

The States having the highest pro- 
portions of coverage in 1942 were the 
largest ones. As a result, there was 
a marked concentration of member- 
ship in a handful of States. New 
York alone accounted for one-fifth 
of all the members of systems in 
1942: covered employees in that State 
and in California, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania represented almost half the 
total membership. The combined em- 
ployment in these four States with 
the largest number of public em- 
ployees accounted for somewhat less 
than a third of all State and local 
employment in January 1942. In 
contrast, the 14 States with the 
fewest government employees had 6.6 
percent of all State and local employ- 
ment at that time but only 4.1 per- 
cent of the membership of systems. 

The 1952 survey shows a different 
situation. The same four large States 
still had almost a third of all State 
and local employment (30 percent), 
but their proportion of the member- 
ship of State and local retirement 
systems had dropped to not much 
more than a third (36 percent); they 
accounted for an even smaller pro- 
portion of all employees with protec- 
tion, including old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage (32 percent). The 
14 States that in 1942 had had the 
smallest number of government em- 
ployees had, in October 1952, only 
6.1 percent of all employment, but 
their proportion of the membership 
of State and local retirement systems 
had risen slightly to 4.7 percent. 
When their coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance is included, 
they accounted for almost the same 
proportion of persons with protection 
(5.7 percent) as of total employment. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Coverage 
in Perspective 
The emphasis placed on the role 
of old-age and survivors insurance 


in making protection available to 
public employees in States where re- 
tirement system coverage had been 
sparse does not imply that the two 
forms of protection are equivalent. 
Actually, the two types of systems 
provide very different protection, re- 
flecting very different purposes. 

State and local retirement systems 
are designed primarily for employees 
who retire after many years of serv- 
ice. They make public employment 
attractive by rewarding the career 
employee with an annuity heavily 
weighted by length of service and 
frequently related to his full salary 
during his highest-paid years. A pri- 
mary function of pension plans for 
public employees is to provide an 
orderly and humane method of re- 
tiring workers who, having served the 
public for many years, have grown 
too old to perform their work effi- 
ciently. The varied functions of State 
and local governments call for differ- 
ing degrees of physical and mental 
vigor from employees, and so the 
plans commonly allow for these dif- 
ferences by making the retirement 
age flexible. 

Because the special systems are de- 
signed for employees making a career 
of government service, they do not 
attempt to provide adequate protec- 
tion for employees who come within 
their scope for relatively brief per- 
iods. Moreover, because of concentra- 
tion on the provision of adequate 
retirement protection in old age, sys- 
tems other than those covering the 
hazardous jobs of policemen and 
firemen offer little protection to sur- 
vivors. If the government worker dies 
in service, the usual plan provides 
only a refund of his own contributions 
and interest: if he reaches retirement 
age, he may have the option of taking 
a reduced benefit during his lifetime 
in order to assure his wife of a con- 
tinuing income after his death. 

The protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, on the other hand, 
is geared to the essential needs of the 
average worker. The social insurance 
benefit is heavily weighted in behalf 
of lower-paid workers and not 
weighted by years of coverage. The 
broad and Nation-wide coverage is 
a distinct advantage for the worker 
who moves from job to job; it gives 
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no special advantage to the more un- 
usual individual who spends his entire 
working lifetime with the same em- 
ployer. Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provides family protection at no 
higher cost to the worker with de- 
pendents than to a single worker with 
the same earnings. During his earning 
period, the worker with family re- 
sponsibilities has valuable survivor 


protection, payable in the form of 
monthly benefits to orphaned chil- 
dren and their mothers or to depend- 
ent parents. On retirement, additional 
benefits are paid if the worker has 
eligible dependents, and after his 
death, his aged widow continues to 
receive a benefit. 

If the two types of protection are 
evaluated from the point of view of 


retirement income for the career em. 
ployee, it is clear that the old-age 
benefits of the social insurance sys. 
tem are not—and are not intende 
to be—sufficiently high or flexible 
enough to serve as an inducement to 
public employment. Nevertheless, the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys. 
tem can greatly strengthen retire. 
ment provisions for public employees, 


Table 3.—School employees of State and local governments, by type of retirement protection and by State, 


October 1952 


{Numbers in thousands] 
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[ 0” SPA IL. 1 6.5 a 1.9 | 2.0 2.0 28.6 0 9.2 65. 2 0.5 
A 23. 2 13.9 1.0) 4.3 3.9 3.9 20.1 27.6 19.3 68.1 169 
.. _ See 156. 9 126. 7 15.9 ® 14.3 23.4 55.7 1 133. 5 85.2 0 
Colorado................. 21.2 14.3 2.9 | 0 | 3.9 4.6 49.2 0 16. 6 72.6 0 
Connecticut. .......... 24.2 20.1 6 1.0 2.5 5.1 91.4 0 19.1 30.8 51 
Delaware.....__..._._.... 3.7 3.1 4 0 2 1.5 7.4 0 2.2 74 0 
District of Columbia__._. 5.7 5.7 0 0 0 i Sera Buss "% 5.7 100. 0 9 
RTT 37.3 30.2 4.7) 0 2.4 5.38) 59. 8 0 31.5 4.8 0 
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Wisconsin. ___. 44.6 28.0 4.2 1.9 10.5 10.3 47.4 3 34.3 67.3 5.5 
Wyoming___._.. 5.3 3.8 4 0 1.1 11 59. 5 0 4.3 74.5 0 
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It can provide basic protection for 
those employees who fall outside the 
scope of the special systems. Even in 
States or areas where protection had 
peen most widespread, some segments 
of employment had purposely been 
excluded from retirement systems de- 
signed for employees making a career 
of special types of government serv- 
ice. For example, a system for uni- 
formed members of the police or 
fire department may have specifically 
excluded clerical employees of the 
department, a system for teachers 
may have excluded janitors or all 
noncertificated personnel, and sys- 
tems for these and other types of 
employees may have excluded all 
part-time workers and those not on 
@ permanent basis. In general, such 
excluded employees are probably less 
tied to government service than are 
those covered by retirement systems; 
hence, as a group, they have the most 
to gain from the crediting under old- 
age and survivors insurance of both 
governmental and nongovernmental 
employment. 

In States where less widespread 
coverage under retirement systems 
has been achieved, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has a different role 
to play in increasing the protection 
of public employees. So far as em- 
ployment characteristics and retire- 
ment needs are concerned, the em- 
ployees in these States who are 
covered or eligible for coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance are 
essentially no different from their 
fellow workers in the same or other 
States who are covered by tailor- 
made systems. In some of these areas, 
consequently, more than the basic 
protection of old-age and survivors 
insurance has been considered desir- 
able, and attention has been given to 
the possibility of supplementing the 
benefits of old-age and survivors in- 
surance through plans established by 
the State or locality. 

One State—Virginia—abolished its 
existing retirement system in order 
to become eligible for old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage; after 
hegotiating an agreement for cover- 
age under the Federal system, supple- 
mentary retirement protection was 
set up under a new State system. By 
October 1952, Virginia had already 
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completed the various steps of this 
procedure. In other governmental 
areas, similar procedures were under 
consideration or—as in Mississippi— 
partially completed at that time. The 
findings of the October 1952 survey, 
especially as they relate to coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, thus portray transitional and 
constantly changing conditions. 


School Employees 


For the country as a whole, 83 per- 
cent of the local school employees 
but only 61 percent of those at the 
State level were members of retire- 
ment systems or covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance in October 
1952. This difference in favor of local 
employees, which is apparent in the 
vast majority of the States, must be 
recognized as due in part to the 
practice of employing relatively fewer 
student helpers in local schools than 
in State colleges and universities. In 
only nine of the States for which the 
comparison can be made (table 3) 
was the proportion of State employees 
with protection as high as or higher 
than the proportion of local em- 
ployees. In three of the nine States, 
coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance was important in bring- 
ing the proportion for State em- 
ployees up to the height reached by 
local employees. 

In only seven States (not including 
North Carolina, where employees of 
local schools are considered State 
employees) did as many as two- 
thirds of the State educational em- 
ployees belong to a public employee 
retirement system. In 13 States, 
fewer than 1 out of 3 State school 
employees was a member of a retire- 
ment system. Addition of employees 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance raises this proportion to 
more than one-third in all but one 
of the 13 States and, in most of 
them, to well above half the total 
State school employment. 

Of the local school employees, on 
the other hand, roughly two-thirds 
or more were members of State or 
local retirement systems in all States 
except Mississippi and South Dakota, 
where virtually all local school em- 
ployees were reported as covered un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance. 


In half a dozen States and in the 
District of Columbia, at least nine- 
tenths of all the local school em- 
ployees belonged to a retirement 
system. In four additional States, 
nine-tenths or more were either 
members of retirement systems or 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Only half the States reported any 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage of local school employees. In 
most of them the coverage applied 
to relatively few employees. Never- 
theless, in these States as a group, 
employees had achieved somewhat 
more widespread retirement protec- 
tion than in the States in which their 
only protection was under a State or 
local retirement system. Of the States 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage, the over-all proportion with 
protection was 85 percent or above 
in 13 States, and in no State was it 
less than 70 percent. Of the half with- 
out old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage, the proportion with retire- 
ment system membership was as high 
as 85 percent in only nine States 
and the District of Columbia; in two 
States it was less than 70 percent. 


Nonschool Employees 


In virtually every State, relatively 
more of the nonschool employees at 
the State level than at the local level 
have retirement protection. This is 
the almost inevitable result of the 
difficulties encountered in organizing 
protection for employees of a variety 
of units of government, many of them 
too small to support a system of their 
own and with no common bond be- 
yond their geographical location. Op- 
portunities for localities to cover their 
nonschool employment by affiliating 
with State-wide systems were less 
frequent and came considerably later 
than in the case of school em- 
ployment, where local teachers had 
pioneered in achieving retirement 
protection. 

In a total of 27 States—including 
practically all the largest States— 
roughly nine-tenths or more of the 
State employees had retirement pro- 
tection. In 17 States, this high pro- 
portion had been reached through 
membership in State-administered 
retirement systems; in nine, through 
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Table 4.—Nonschool employees of State and a a by type of retirement protection and by State, 
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State | Members Covered | ale : 
| In covered | | 
of State : by old- | 7 Covered | Covered 
Total | or local yy age and | mm | Number | Miompere by old- | Number | * atomare | by old- 
| retirement | nombers ? survivors | | retirement | 28° and | | reti t| age and 
systems ! nsurance 1| | systems survivors | | retiemen survivors 
system® | insurance S | insurance 
eS seme PRD PR ee —" a 
icndedacheoneasl 2, 687.0 1,646.8 | 181.7 | owe | 480.8 | 785.6 | 73.8 13.9 1,871.4 57.0 12.7 
Alabama._. 35. 5 14.3 | 14 14.4 5.3 13. 5 71.2 10.1 22.0 21.5 50.4 
Arizona 13. 4 6.9 | .8 3. 5 | 2.2 4.3 80. 4 0 91 33 381 
rae 19. 5 1.9 @ 12.9 | 4.6 &.5 ¥. 6 RO. 4 11.0 10. 0 48.7 
California............. 231.6 173. 2 21.8 | 12.8 | 23.8 52.7 Os. 4 ( 178.9 67.8 7.2 
Colorado............ 25. 4 | 14.1 | 1.2 | 6.9 3.1 7.6 99. 4 0 17.8 37.2 38.9 
Connecticut 37.7 | 28.3 1.6 2.9 4.9 14.5 98.7 0 23. 2 60.5 12.5 
Rete ced nn de 6.6 | 4.3) a) 4 14 4.0 63.0 0 2.5 70.8 13.8 
District of Columbia... __ 14.2 14.2 0 0 all RE Sas) | ee 14.2 100. 0 0 
| ARR : 63.7 | 30. 5 | 5.6 7.1 11.5 20.4 93. 4 0 43.2 47.2 16.5 
SI unkind bonmanss 46.1 18.2 5.4) 0 22.5 15. 0 50.2 0 31.1 34 0 
ii csckbback 11.9 5] 0 9.8 1.6 4.3 .9 99.1 7.6 6.1 72.8 
Illinois. 150.8 108. 3 10. 5 0G 32. 0 33.6 88. 2 0 117.2 67.1 (a 
MEG cobs Adesdchn se 60. 2 (*) (*) 15. 2 (*) 14.8 (4) 0 45.4 22.0 33.5 
Se 47.2 35. 2 7 0 11.3 14.8 86. 8 0 32. 4 69. 0 0 
SE. ccnsscebetneocad 34.2 | 3.4 1 24.1 6.5 9.9 2.4 O46 24.3 13.1 60.7 
a ee 30.8 3.0 | 5) 23. 6 4.1 14.2 s v9. 2 16. 7 17.2 57. 
ie ae EE tig 46.0 31.1 2.1 0 12.8 22.0 92.0 0 24.1 45.4 
Dintssboscdoch~s be 19.4 9.0 1.3 1.2 7.8 &3 70.9 0 11.1 28. § IL] 
- eae 37.0 (*) (* 1.: (4 13.4 (4 0 23. 6 70. 6 54 
Massachusetts... ___. 124. 6 | 95. 8 | 11.9 (*) 16.9 30.0 90. 2 0 4. 6 72.7 ( 
| age 110.0 80.9 | 1.8 9.1 18. 2 23. 4 96.1 0 86.7 67 10.8 
Minnesota__......-. ‘ 63.9 | (*) | (*) 0 « 16.7 « 0 47.3 7.4 0 
et ee 30.8 1.8 9 15.2 12.9 12.5 0 79.6 18.3 9 ¢ 29.0 
i <9 0s BM & 58.7 5.5 | 1 45.5 7.7 17.5 0 100. 0 41.2 13 67.8 
BID. ccecamunecoas « 11.3 | 7.3 | 1.9 0 2.1 4.9 80.9 0 6.4 52 0 
Nebraska......... 28.7 4.7) 3 17.3 6.4 7.7 1.8 OR. 2 21.0 21.7 464 
evada_._ Sdbcs 4.5 | 3.9 | -2 0 if 1.5 7.8 0 3.0 79 0 
New Hampshire __ eedilichdbchled 13.2 5.6 2 7 5.8 4.7 65.7 1 8.6 29. 1 a3 
PE 85. 2 52.8 11.0 0 21.4 21.6 59. 5 0 63.5 62.8 0 
New Mexico__......... 10. 2 6.0 1.3 0 2.9 5.4 75.8 0 ~ 40.8 0 
New York... os ae 360.3 313.4 (*) 0 « 93.3 80.4 0 277.0 RH. 2 0 
North Carolina_....__. 51.9 29. 2 5.2 4.0 13. 5 24.6 73 0 27.4 40.9 147 
North Dakota__..._.__. 14.3 8&0 2 0 6.1 .7 95. 4 0 10.7 42.4 0 
 ~  -Sae 138. 8 103, 3 9.5 ? 25.9 og 5 100.0 0 109. 3 67. ¢ 0 
DT cassccencecees 34.5 3.1 1 27.8 6 2.9 3.3 93.9 21.¢ 12.2 725 
Dice re ee 30. 6 19. 3 4.3 3.8 3.2 13 78.1 0 17.1 51.3 22.3 
Pennsylvania__ ase nee 138. 2 87.1 16.8 3.3 31.0 57.8 74.4 0 80. 3 54 G 4) 
Rhode Island... .__..... 14.5 10.3 eo | 2.7 1.5 66 100. 0 0 sO 47.5 38 
South Carolina__........ 24.7 16.4 3.6 0 4.7 11.3 SR. 0 13.4 47. € 0 
South Dakota.._........ 13.7 oy 0 9.7 3.9 te 0 100.0 10.0 0 60.7 
‘Tennessee__...._. 44.5 (*) (*) 6.1 (* 14.0 (4 0 ( 1 20.2 
—O—— 101.9 57.6 7.3 12.7 24.3 2.3 to 0 73. ¢ 4.2 17.3 
, a 13.3 1.9 3 4.3 6.58 49 5.9 0 &.4 19 51.2 
Vermont_____ 7.8 2.2 14 1.4 2.7 3.6 56.3 0 4.2 ‘ 34.0 
irgi a s 5.3 22.7 3 17.9 0 24.1 65.4 M4 4 ~ 45.3 
Washington 0. 6 37.1 1.8 2.2 9.5 14.4 81.6 0 t 7 42 
West Virginia___. 22.9 19 1 17.7 3.1 14.4 9 a3. 8 « 6.2 50.2 
Wisconsin. sal 71.2 41.4 3.2 7.0 19. ¢ 11.7 a4. 8 2.3 11.3 
WE betmaddscccks 5.7 1.6 se 28 1.0 2.1 65.9 0 t 2 77.8 








loyees who are members of State or local retirement systems and also 
Pam by Federal old-age and survivors insurance have been counted on ly once, 
in October 1952, in Virginia 
assachusetts, and Ohio. 


ip the former category. Such dual coverage occurred. 
and for local transit s ystems in California, Illinois, 


coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance; and in one (Virginia), 
through a combination of the two 
types of protection. 

In no State did as many as nine- 
tenths of the local nonschool em- 
ployees have retirement protection. 
New York came closest, with 86 per- 
cent protected through membership 
in retirement systems: and Oklahoma 
was next, with 85 percent, mostly 


M 


option, age, 
* Less than 50. 


through old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage. 

Because retirement system protec- 
tion was so much more nearly com- 
plete for State employees than for 
those employed by local governmental 
units, the extension of coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
had a different impact at the two 
levels. For State employees, the role 
of old-age and survivors insurance 


? Employees working in positions potentially covered by a Stat 
ment system who are not themselves members of the system because of individual 
recency of employment, or other disqualifying factor 





e or local retire 


* Not available. 


has been to perform the functions 
that otherwise would have been per- 
formed by a State-administered sys- 
tem. Only 10 States had not estab- 
lished their own systems for general 
State employees by 1950. These States 
are Mississippi, where—by October 
1952—eight-tenths of all State non- 
school employees were covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, and 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Social Security in India 
by Wirsur J. CoHEen* 


India achieved its independence only 6 years ago. In these 
6 years the Indian Government has faced many financial and 
economic problems, but it has put as one of the first measures 
in its program of domestic reforms and improvements the 
establishment of a social security program. The provisions 
for this program are outlined in the following pages. 


HE first major social security 
T program in southeast Asia came 

into operation in India on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1952. The program, which 
was initiated on a limited basis, will 
cover about 2.5 million factory em- 
ployees when it comes into operation 
throughout the major industrial cen- 
ters by January 1955. The Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, which estabd- 
lished the program, provides for 
medical services, continuing cash 
benefits due to employment injury 
or death, cash sickness benefits dur- 
ing periods of wage loss, and cash 
maternity benefits. 

In addition, legislation providing 
for a separate system of old-age and 
survivors savings benefits was enacted 
in 1952. This program, initiated by 
the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 
provides for the establishment on a 
compulsory basis of company (sav- 
ings) plans in certain industries. It 
applies to about 1.6 million employees. 

India, the second most populous 
country in the world and the eighth 
most important industrial nation, 
thus becomes another of the major 
countries to put into operation a so- 
cial security system. Although the 
coverage of the system is limited, 
protection is afforded against a 
number of risks. 


Employees’ State Insurance 
Act 
The Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, enacted in April 1948, was one 
of the first major pieces of social 





*Technical Adviser to the Commis- 
sloner for Social Security. Material in 
this article was obtained by the author 


while he was in India in December 1952. 
Mr. Cohen visited the offices of the Em- 
Ployees’ State Insurance Corporation as 


well as some local offices and a regional 
Office. 
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welfare legislation to be enacted after 
the partition of British India. The 
problem of social security had at- 
tracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India as early as 1927, in 
connection with the ratification of 
the draft Convention on social insur- 
ance passed at the tenth session of 
the International Labor Conference, 
in that year. In 1931 a Royal Com- 
mission on Labor recommended the 
introduction of a sickness insurance 
program. In 1943 a social insurance 
expert was appointed to study the 
question and draft a report on sick- 
ness insurance for industrial workers 
in India. The report, submitted in 
1944, outlined a program of this type 
for industrial workers. After the 
Government had fully considered the 
views of employers, employees, and 
the State governments and the tech- 
nical suggestions of the International 
Labor Office, the Minister for Labor 
introduced a bill in the Central Leg- 
islature in 1946 that was passed as 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948. 

Two earlier measures providing 
some social security to industrial 
workers already existed in India. 
These were the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1923 and the various 
State maternity benefit acts. 

Experience showed that both meas- 
ures left much to be desired. Lump- 
sum payments under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were not satisfac- 
tory, since such payments are usually 
spent by the workers as soon as they 
are received and the disabled workers 
are left without continuing income. 
The various State maternity benefit 
acts were neither uniform nor uni- 
versal, and, since each employer bore 
directly the cost of such benefits, em- 
ployers often dismissed a woman 


worker on the first indication of 
pregnancy. These and other defects 
in the administration of the earlier 
laws were remedied in part when the 
1948 legislation was enacted. 

After the passage of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act in 1948, a plan 
for its progressive application to 
various regions in the country was 
drawn up by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation, the agency 
that had been set up to administer 
the program. As the problem was new 
to the country and involved setting 
up a new technical organization, the 
Corporation did not think it possible 
to implement the program through- 
out the country simultaneously. Ac- 
cording to the plan, it was proposed 
to implement the program first in 
Kanpur and Delhi by July 1950 and 
then to extend it by several successive 
steps until, in 1955, it would be effec- 
tive in all the major industrial 
centers. 

The Employers’ Association of Nor- 
thern India (Kanpur) raised certain 
objections, however, to this piece- 
meal application of the law. It pointed 
out that if the law were implemented 
in only a few regions, without its 
simultaneous application in other 
areas, it would place the industry in 
those regions at a competitive finan- 
cial disadvantage. The Government 
gave consideration to these objec- 
tions, and an amendment to meet 
them was passed in October 1951. 
Under the 1951 amendment all em- 
ployers covered by the law through- 
out India will pay contributions dur- 
ing the transitional period (1952-54), 
even though benefits are not yet 
available to their emviovees. 


Scope of the Law 

The Act applies initially to all fac- 
tories, other than seasonal factories, 
run with power and employing 20 or 
more persons. All employees receiv- 
ing a salary not exceeding 400 rupees 
a month are covered. The Act also 
makes provision for the program’s 
extension, either entirely or in part, 
to any establishment or class of es- 
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tablishments to include other work- 
ers, including agricultural workers. 

The Act also provides that medical 
benefits may be extended to the fami- 
lies of insured employees. This ques- 
tion is being studied at the present 
time by the Corporation. 

It is estimated that 12,000 employ- 
ers employing 2.5 million persons will 
be covered by the law when it is in 
operation in all the major industrial 
areas in 1955. 


Classes of Benefit 


The law provides for five classes of 
benefits — medical benefit, sickness 
benefit, maternity benefit, disable- 
ment benefit, and dependents’ bene- 
fit. The last two types of benefit are 
payable only in case of occupational 
injury or death. 

Medical benefit.—Medical services 
are provided to insured employees for 
illnesses whether of occupational or 
nonoccupational origin. Medical care 
and treatment are furnished to sick, 
insured persons at State insurance 
dispensaries established for this pur- 
pose by the State government in 
various industrial areas. In Delhi 
and Kanpur these dispensaries are 
manned by full-time medical doctors, 
who treat insured persons and, if 
necessary, visit them at their homes. 
Drugs and medicines are also pro- 
vided. Arrangements have been made 
for mobile dispensaries to visit dis- 
tant places. 

A question that is engaging the 
attention of the Corporation in con- 
nection with the medical benefit is 
whether a panel system, with free 
choice of doctor, should replace the 
service system established in Delhi 
and Kanpur through the State in- 
surance dispensaries. Experience in 
these States has shown that it is not 
easy to get suitable buildings for dis- 
pensaries. The number of dispensa- 
ries that would have to be set up for 
a service system is very large. 

The Director General of the Cor- 
poration, C. L. Katial, has stated that 
the panel system has several distinct 
advantages in India. For one, it would 
facilitate the implementation of the 
program in small towns. Qualified 
doctors, most of whom have well- 
equipped clinics of their own, are 
available in almost every city and 
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small town. It may not be worth while 
to establish dispensaries in the small 
population centers; even if a dispen- 
sary is established, it may not be con- 
venient and suitable to all insured 
persons in that area. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the Director General, “‘the 
panel system permits every insured 
person to make free choice of his 
doctor who may be suitable to and 
convenient to him, and provision of 
medical benefit to the families of in- 
sured persons in future will be very 
much [more] convenient and easier 
through the panel system ... It is 
expected that the pane! system will 
be speedy and avoid [the] overcrowd- 
ing and waiting [customary] in the 
case of dispensaries. The bulk of the 
medical profession in this country 
consists of private practitioners and 
it is through the panel system that 
services of these qualified medical 
practitioners can be harnessed for the 
benefit of the nation’s health. The 
Corporation has already agreed to 
adopt the panel system for the State 
of Bombay and the Punjab Govern- 
ment have also accepted the adoption 
of panel system in their State.” 

It is expected that the per capita 
expenditure on medical care in India 
will be raised from its present level 
of less than 1 rupee to about 6 rupees 
for insured persons. 

Sickness benefit.—Cash sickness 
benefits are payable up to a maximum 
of 8 weeks (56 days) in any continu- 
ous period of 365 days. There is a 
waiting period of 2 days. The benefit 
is equivalent to approximately 7/12 
of wages, being half of the “average 
assumed daily wage” in the wage 
class, but paid for 7 days in the week 
instead of 6. 

Maternity benefit.—A qualified in- 
sured woman worker, at the time of 
her confinement, may receive medical 
treatment and also be entitled to 
claim maternity benefit at half her 
average daily wage or 12 annas a day, 
whichever is greater. The benefit 
amount is computed on the same 
basis as the sickness benefit. The 
benefit is payable for 12 weeks, of 
which not more than 6 weeks may 
precede the expected date of confine- 
ment; it is continued, however, only 
so long as she does not work for 
remuneration. 


Disablement benefit. — When an 
employee suffers an employment in. 
jury in the course of his work, he is 
entitled to receive medical treatment 
and also a cash disablement benefit 
roughly equal to half his wages for 
the period for which he is certified 
as unable to attend to work. If the 
disablement is total and permanent, 
an amount equal to roughly half the 
wages will be paid as pension for life, 
For partial permanent disablement, a 
proportion of the wages will be paid 
as life pension. 

Dependents’ benefit—In the event 
of the death of a covered worker as 
a result of employment injury, a pen- 
sion roughly equal to half the average 
wages is available to the widow and 
children. The widow’s pension may 
not exceed three-tenths of the wage, 
and each child’s may not exceed one- 
fifth. 


Qualifying Conditions for 
Benefit 

The qualifying conditions are the 
same for disablement and depend- 
ent’s benefits; these benefits are 
payable if the employment injury or 
death is sustained during the course 
of an individual’s employment. The 
conditions for the other benefits vary. 


A person is entitled to medical serv- 
ice during any week for which con- 
tributions are payable with respect te 
him or in which he is qualified to 
claim sickness benefit or maternity 
benefit or is in receipt of temporary 
disablement benefit. 


Eligibility for sickness benefit in 
any 26-week period (known as & 
benefit period) depends on the con- 
tribution record during a previous 
26-week contribution period. There is 
an interval of 13 weeks between the 
two periods for preparing and proc- 
essing records and for other admin- 
istrative procedures. A person’s right 
to cash benefit is contingent on his 
having paid contributions for at least 
two-thirds of the weeks of the con- 
tribution period during which he is 
deemed to have been available for 
employment. Certified sickness, disa- 
bility, or entitlement to maternity 
benefit excuses the individual from 
contributions, but a minimum of 122 
weekly contributions must have been 
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actually paid in the contribution 
period. 

Qualifying conditions for mater- 
nity benefit are the same as for the 
sickness benefit, except that there 
must be at least one contribution 
during the 35-40 weeks before the 
week of confinement (or before the 
week in which the notice of preg- 
nancy is given, whichever is more 
advantageous to the insured). 


Financing 

The program is a contributory one, 
and the Employees’ State Insurance 
Fund consists of contributions from 
employers and employees and grants, 
donations, and gifts from the Central 
and State governments, local authori- 
ties, or other sources. 

Employees will pay their share of 
contributions only in the regions 
where the program is fully imple- 
mented and where they will be en- 
titled to the benefits provided under 
the Act. For this purpose, the em- 
ployees have been divided into eight 
wage groups. Workers in the lowest 
wage group — whose income is less 
than 1 rupee a day — are not required 
to contribute anything. A tax of only 
2annas a week is levied on employees 
in the next wage group and one of 4 
annas a week on those whose wages 
are from 1 rupee, 8 annas, to 2 rupees 
a day. 

Table 1 lists the contribution rates 
for employees and employers under 
the Act. The special contribution rate 
for employers set up by the 1951 
amendment for States other than 
Delhi and Kanpur is to be effective 
only during the transitional! period. 
When this period is over, the em- 
ployer contribution rate is to revert 
to the schedule in the 1948 law, as 
shown in the table. 


The contribution rate for employ- 
ees approximates 2% percent of aver- 
age wages. It will be noted from the 
table that (except for the two lowest 
wage classes) the employer contribu- 
tion is twice that of the employee. 
Thus, under the original law, the 
employer contribution would have 
approximated 5 percent of average 
wages, making the total contributions 
of employers and employees about 
71% percent. In addition, the State 
governments are to meet one-third 
of the. cost of the medical services 
provided to insured persons. Conse- 
quently, the employee contribution is 
expected to meet less than one-third 
of the total cost of the benefits pro- 
vided under the program. 

The incidence of the program’s cost 
on employers has been spread over 
all covered employers throughout the 
country. In Delhi and Kanpur, where 
workers are already entitled to vari- 
ous benefits under the Act, employers 
contribute 1% percent of their total 
wage bill under the law as amended 
in 1951 instead of the amount of 
contribution payable by employers 
under the 1948 law. In other States, 
employers pay contributions at a 
special rate of % percent of their 
total wage bill. Wherever the program 
is implemented, the employers’ re- 
sponsibilities under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and Maternity 
Benefit Acts, as well as the cost of 
providing medical care for their 
employees, will be taken over by the 
Corporation. 

The Central Government will pay 
two-thirds of the Corporation’s ad- 
ministrative expenditures for the first 
5 years. 


Administration 
The administration of the program 


Table 1.—Contribution schedule under the Employees’ State Insurance Act 

















(1948) 
: Employee Employer 

Wage group ' Total contribution contribution 

Rupees* Annas | Rupees* Annas | Rupees* Annas 
I, TOA ETE ee 0 7 None 0 7 
Re. 1, but less than Re. %...................- 0 9 0 0 7 
Re. 44, but less than Rs. 2-...................| 0 12 0 4 0 8 
1) 5 yaaa eae: 1 2 0 6 0 12 
Rs. 3, but less than Rs. 4.....................-. 1 § 0 8 1 0 
Rs. 4, but less than Rs. 6.....................-. 2 1 0 11 1 6 
Rs. 6, but less than Rs. 8...................... 2 13 0 15 1 4 
ee an nn cucaninaubinhehubil 3 12 1 4 2 8 

1 Classified by amount of average daily wage. 
* A rupee is now the equivalent of about 21 cents in United States money. There are 16 annas to the rupee. 
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has been entrusted to an autonomous 
body — the Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Corporation—set up by the 
Central Government with the Minis- 
ter for Labor as ex-officio Chairman 
and the Minister for Health as ex- 
officio Vice-Chairman. The Corpora- 
tion consists of 38 persons; seven 
represent the Central Government, 
17 represent the State governments, 
five the employers, five the employ- 
ees, two the medical profession, and 
two the Central Legislature. A stand- 
ing committee of 13 members, who 
are elected from among the members 
of the Corporation, acts as the execu- 
tive committee. A medical benefit 
council of 29 members has been set 
up to advise the Corporation on the 
medical aspects of the program. The 
chief executive officer of the Corpora- 
tion is the Director General. 

Regional offices have been opened 
in five industrial centers of India — 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, 
and Madras. Under these regional 
offices, there will be several local 
offices. Regional Boards are being set 
up, consisting of representatives of 
employers and employees and of the 
State governments concerned. 

The Corporation’s central office will 
be mainly concerned with formula- 
tion of policy, over-all supervision, 
and coordination and liaison with the 
Central and State governments. Re- 
gional offices will maintain the rec- 
ords of the insured persons, adminis- 
ter the local offices, and dispose of 
most of the routine administrative 
work. Claims from insured persons 
will be received and the benefits pro- 
vided at local offices. The medical 
dispensaries will provide medical 
treatment to persons insured under 
the program. 

The Act contains provision for set- 
ting up employees’ insurance courts 
by State governments to decide dis- 
putes and to adjudicate claims. It 
also provides for the establishment 
of special tribunals in places where 
there are no employees’ State insur- 
ance courts to deal with cases arising 
out of the payment or recovery of 
employers’ special contributions. The 
Central Government has already 
taken up the matter of establishing 
these tribunals with the State gov- 
ernments concerned. 
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Chart 1.—Stamp book used by Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, India 


IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS—(Contd.) 


& Payment by seamps.— 


(i) 4 contribution stamp of value appropriate for the employee tn 
fespect of each week for which contribution is payable must be 
affixed in the space provided for that week: 


(i) Immediately thereafter, the stamp shoald be caneelled by writing 


in ink or by stamping with metallic die thereon the date on 
which it is affixed and the Exployer’s Code No. 


(ti) Where contribution is not payable for any week, reasons for 


non-payment mast be shows in the epace for the week left 
blank in the card. 


8S. Expiry of Card.— 


It is advisable to prepare a fresh card for affixing contribution 
stamps for the next period before returning this card on 
expiry vf contribution period to the Regional Uffice. 


6 Contribution Cards to be sent to Regional Office.— 


(8) Within 7 days of knowledge of death of insured person. 
(>) Within 7 days of receipt of requasition from Regional Office. 
(c) Within 15 days of termination of eostribution peried to which 


ft relates. 
Cards to be sent together with return in duplicate in Porm—é. 


SET C Form 3 
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CONTRIBUTION CARD 
(Regulation 13) 
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WARNING.—Anv person wno remuics « stamp from this card or 
makes use of a stamp removed from Cp. is liable to prosecution 


IMPORTAN RUCTIONS 
1. Contributions are payable in respect of every employee as defined 


in the Emplosees State Insur Act 1045 
2. A week shal) be th tespect of which contributions shal) be 
yable. Week means a of 7 days commencing at midnight on 


turday night 
3. Time of pay of contribution.—Contribution shal! be paid : 
(a) Within tc da the last date of the wage period in which the 
contribution f due 
(>) Within 14 days of the termination of employment 


(c) Within davs after the termination of the contribation period, 
ey is earlier, 
NOTE 


(a) Coatributions payable in respect of each week shall ordinarily fall 
due oo the est day of the week. 

(b) Where an employre is employed for part of the week or emploved 

by tw of more employers successively in any week contribution 

fal's due as laid down in regulativus 36 aad 37 of B.S. I. (General) 


tious. 
(Contd. on back pave) 






















































































Notice to Employer.—Lach stamp should be affixed 
aud the date of affixing it and employer's Code 
26 No. at ouce stamped with mctallic dic or written 
in ink across the face of the stamp and uo other 
mark or perforation should be made thereon. 
—“"Gammary of stamps allixed or contfibuilon paid 
Value Numbes Totai Assumed iule. 
G an a of value of | average | assumed 
Troup aoe etemnes stamps | Wase for wage 
™p P (2) x (3) [the group] (3) € (5) 
(t) {a} (3) (4) {5} (f)s 
I e— 7-6 o--14—o 
2 a Q-t i 4~—0 
3 o—I2—o —$3..¢g 
4 I— 2—0o a— §-—~< 
5 I— 8—o Ng 
6 a— I—e 5s e—o ee 
7 a—I3—0 7— »—o 
8 3—t3a—» ie o--6 
Total... | 
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Checked and found correct 
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Under the Act, the contributions 
received from employers, employees, 
and government cannot be utilized 
for any purpose other than the ad- 
ministration of the program and the 
granting of benefits under the Act to 
insured persons. An actuarial valua- 
tion at intervals of 5 years is com- 
pulsory. 

The Act provides that, whenever 
funds permit, the Corporation may 
increase the benefits or extend the 
period for which a benefit is paid, or 
provide part or all of the cost of 
medical care for the dependents of 
insured persons. 


Collection of Contributions 


Contributions are collected by 
means of the stamp system. The 
stamps are pasted in a “contribution 
card” (chart 1), which consists of 
four pages. Each contribution card 
has space for 26 stamps. The em- 
ployer is required to affix, in the 
proper space in the card, a contribu- 
tion stamp for each week. Imme- 
diately after the stamp has been 
affixed on the card, the employer is 
required to cancel the stamp with the 
date on which the stamp was affixed 
and the employer's registration num- 
ber. Stamps are purchased by em- 
ployers from the Imperial Bank of 
India. The employer keeps a record 
of the stamps purchased, used, and 
on hand on a form prepared for this 
purpose. 

The employer sends the contribu- 
tion cards to the appropriate regional 
Office of the Corporation within 15 
days of the termination of the 6- 
month period for which it is valid, 
along with a list giving the name of 
each insured person, his insurance 
number, and the number and value 
of the contributions shown on the 
card. 

It is the employer’s responsibility 
to prepare the initial and subsequent 
contribution cards. The employer re- 
tains the card during the period the 
worker is employed by him. The in- 
sured person may inspect the card 
not more than once a month. 

The contribution cards are printed 
in three separate colors. These cor- 
respond to the three different con- 
tribution and benefit periods that 
are designed to stagger the workload 
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for processing the cards in the re- 
gional offices. 


Registration of Employees 

The employer must have each em- 
ployee furnish him the information 
required by the Corporation on a 
declaration form. The necessary in- 
formation covers sex, caste, marital 
status, father’s name (and husband’s 
name for a married woman), age, 
year of birth, address, the dispensary 
the individual wishes to select, and a 
photograph. 

The appropriate regional office pre- 
pares an identity card for each per- 
son and assigns the individual an 
insurance number. The regional office 
sends the identity cards to the em- 
ployer, who distributes them and 
obtains a receipt from the employee 
when the card is delivered. The iden- 
tity card must be shown when the 
insured person is obtaining a medical 
certificate, medical service, or a cash 
benefit. 


Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act 


The Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act, enacted on March 4, 1952, lays 
down revised provisions replacing 
those contained in an earlier ordi- 
nance promulgated in 1951. 


The Act is intended to provide 
lump-sum benefits to the industrial 
worker when he retires or to his 
dependents in case of his death. The 
program is a form of compulsory 
saving on a company basis. During 
the course of the consideration of the 
legislation, the Government indicated 
it would have been preferable to pro- 
vide an old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system similar to those in the 
major industrial countries, but it was 
not felt that this was possible in 
India under prevailing conditions. 
Since a statutory provident fund on 
a contributory basis had been in 
existence for about 5 years for ap- 
proximately 300,000 coal-mine work- 
ers, the Government decided to ex- 
tend this type of program to other 
industries. 

As it stands at present, the Act 
extends to the whole of India, and 
applies to about 1.6 million workers, 
or about three-fourths of all factory 


employees except those in Govern- 
ment factories. 

Payment of contributions began on 
November 1, 1952. The law provides 
that the employee and the employer 
each contribute 6% percent on the 
basic pay, plus “dearness” allowance. 
This allowance is paid by many em- 
ployers as a substantial supplement 
to the basic wage and varies in 
amount with the cost of living. The 
law provides that, at the option of 
the worker, he may contribute up to 
814 percent. 

For all members of the funds, indi- 
vidual accounts are to be opened; 
the contribution payments, together 
with interest assignments, are to be 
credited to these accounts. The mem- 
bers may normally withdraw the full 
amount standing to their credit on 
retirement at age of superannuation, 
on retirement due to total disability, 
on migration from India for per- 
manent settlement abroad, and on 
absence for at least 1 year from em- 
ployment subject to the Act. Provi- 
sion is also made for withdrawals for 
the purpose of paying life insurance 
premiums. The person or persons who 
are to receive the amounts standing 
to the member’s credit in case of pre- 
mature death are to be designated 
at the outset by the member. 

Responsibility for operation of the 
funds is to be vested in a Central 
Board of Trustees; the Central Gov- 
ernment may, in consultation with a 
State government, constitute for any 
State a Board of Trustees that would 
then be responsible for all operations 
under the Act in that State. Until 
such time as a State Board is consti- 
tuted the Central Board may set up 
a Regional Committee for the State. 
The appropriate Central or State gov- 
ernment is to appoint a Commissioner 
and a Secretary for each Board or 
Regional Committee, and provision 
is made for the employment of staff 
as required. 

Provident funds already in exis- 
tence on November 15, 1951 (the date 
on which the earlier relevant ordi- 
nance was promulgated), are ab- 
sorbed into the funds established 
under the Act, unless exemption is 
obtained. The appropriate govern- 
ment is empowered under the Act to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Employers, Workers, and 
a Second Quarter, 
1952 


The number of workers with tax- 
able wages in employment covered 


by old-age and survivors insurance in 
April-June 1952, excluding the self- 
employed covered by the program, is 
estimated at 46 million — 2.2 percent 
larger than the total in January- 
March 1952 and 1.8 percent greater 


Estimated number of employers! and workers and estimated amount of wages 
































in em ; w~ covered under old-age and survivors insurance, by speci 
, 
[Corrected to Mar. 20, 1953) 
Workers All Total lls 
— with Taxable wages* | workers in| in covered 
mployers le | covered | employment‘ 
reporting wages | | employ- | 
Year and quarter wages * during | | nt 
(in period # Total | Average | 4 Total | Average 
thousands) (in | in per riod ¢ (in per 
| thousands) | ions) | worker | (in millions) | worker 
| | jt ds) 
' | 
i ee 2, 500 35,303 | $32,974; $032! 35,303) $35,608 $1,008 
Sih nistinccctectecceceesees 2,646 | 40,976 | 41,848 | = 1,021 | 40,976 | 45,463 1, 110 
a 2,655 | 46,363 52,039/ 1,142/ 46,363 | 58,219 1, 256 
Siccdii-besdiesastes< 2,304 47,656 | 62,423 1,310 | 47,656. | 60,653 1,462 
Sidi icpadiadhbedaied 2, 460 46,206 | 64,426/ 1,392; 46,206, 73,349; 1,584 
A RED 2,614 46,392 | 62,945/ 1,357 46, 392 71, 560 | 1,543 
Sumnt...002.aste00sd <0 as 3,017 48, 845 | 69,088 , 1,414 48,845 | 79,260 1,623 
Perea danmatamadthe 3,246 48,908 78,372 1,602 48,908 | 92,449 1,890 
A a A 3,208 | 49,018 | 84,122| 1,716 49,018 | 102,255 | 2,086 
ie. .£idckbbedsdiiinaneci 3,316 46,706 | 81,808 | 1,748 46.796 | 99.989) 2,137 
(Se a arc 3,340 48,100 | 87,498 1,819| 48,100} 109,804) 2,283 
ee AT SE ERGY 4,220 54,500 | 110,990 2,037 54,500 | 133,800 2, 455 
1946 
rw on etmang bpodbsenied 2,287 36,038 16,840 | 467 | 36,038 | 17,397 483 
oa = pate 2,416 38,055 17,345 460 38,153 19,079 500 
J ptember.......-.... 2.478 39,670 | 17,709 | 446 | 40,228 | 20,222 503 
October-December......... 2,513 | 37,945 16, 604 440 39,930 , 562 565 
1947 | | 
Jenusry-March............ 2,509 | 38,765 20,805 537 | 38,765 | 21,497 555 
Apel fe ooo 222 2.587 | 30,801 | 20,655 519 | 40,175 | 22,245 554 
July-September_——------- 2.617 | 40,255 | 19,555} 486 | 41,155 | 23,035 540 
October-December____--_-- 2,609 37,448 | 17,357 | 463 40,748 | 25,672 630 
1948 | | 
J ~DMaseh.........-.. 2,588 39,560 23,080 883 39,560 | 23,923 605 
April-June___.--......-.--- 2,600 | 40,245 | 22,708 | 564 | 40,524 | 24, 668 609 
July-September__.____.--- 2600 | 40,585 | 21,150 521 41,675 | 25.700 617 
October-December_........ 2,661 | 36,700 | 17, 184 | 467 | 41,540 | 27,964 673 
| | | | 
1949 
January-March............ 2,639 38,162 | 23,376, 613 38,162 | 24,254 636 
A ” a 2,603 | 38,501 22,571 585 38,864 | 24.570 632 
July-September________.... 2,607 | 38,333 | 20,160 | 526} 39,601 | 24,971 631 
October-December___----- 2,602 | $4,520 | 15,701 | 455} 39,477 | 26,194 fib 
' 
1 | | 
J March *.......... 2,671 |  37,400/ 23,490, 628!  37,400| 24,316 650 
1 SI 2, 766 39,200 | 24,052 614; 39,500 | 26, 210 664 
July-September #__-.---_- 2,768 40.400 | 22,382 554; 41,800 | 28, 165 674 
mber *......- 2,741; 36,200/ 17,574 485 | 41,700} 31,113 746 
1951 
January-March *.......... 3, 552 43,600 | 30,175 | 43,600 | 30,900 709 
A fe nanegesann 3.630 45.200 | 30,515 675 45,500 | 32,900 723 
July-September *_.....-.. 3,610 | 45,500 | 27,700 609 46,500 | 34,000 731 
mber #....... 3,620} 41,800 | 22,600 541 | 46,500 | 36,000 | 774 
1952 
January-March *.......... 3,600 45,000 | 33,200 738 45,000 | 34,000 | 756 
April-June #............-.. 3.670 46,000 | 32,500 707 | 46,500 | 35,000 | 753 

















ment if employer eerie several separate establish- 
ments but re or concern as a whole. 

? Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance 


: For quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the 
Bulletin, February 1947, p. 31. Quarterly data for 
other years were in the August 1947, February 1948, 
and January 1953 issues. 
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‘For a description of the series and quarterly 
data for 1940 see the Bulletin, February 1947, p. 30. 
Quarterly data for other years were in the February 
1948 and January 1953 issues. 

§ Preliminary. 

* Preliminary; includes data for new coverage under 
the 1950 amendments, except for newly covered self- 
employed persons and their earnings. In 1951 an 
estimated 58 million persons, including the self- 
employed, had taxable earnings of $119.5 billion, or 
$2,060 per person with taxable earnings. 


than that in the second quarter of 
the preceding year. The total number 
of workers in covered employment 
(again excluding the self-employed), 
estimated at 46.5 million, also ip. 
creased during that period—3.3 per. 
cent from the January-March 1952 
total and 2.2 percent from that of 
April-June 1951. These increases are 
in line with the changes in genera] 
employment levels. 

Average taxable wages, on the other 
hand, were estimated at $707, a de. 
cline of 4.2 percent from the first 
quarter of 1952. This decrease was 
sharper than the usual seasonal de- 
cline observed in past years because 
of the slightly lower level of average 
weekly hours and average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industries 
as compared with the first quarter of 
1952 —a decline that is also reflected 
in the slight decrease to $753 in the 
estimated average wage per worker 
in covered employment. 

Although the workweek in manu- 
facturing industries was shorter in 
April-June 1952 than in the second 
quarter of the preceding year, aver- 
age hourly earnings increased sufii- 
ciently to result in higher average 
weekly earnings in the later period 
This rise is reflected in the increases 
of 4.7 percent in the average taxable 
wage and of 4.1 percent in the aver-’ 
age wage per worker in covered em- 
ployment, as compared with the aver- 
ages for the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. 

An estimated 3.7 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages 
in the second quarter of 1952. This 
total was 1.9 percent more than that 
in January-March 1952 and 1.1 per- 
cent greater than in the second quar- 
ter of the preceding year. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


General 


CanADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. Annual Re- 
port ... for the Fiscal Year Ended 
March 31, 1952. Ottawa: The 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. 168 pp. 25 
cents. 

CroTeau, Joun T. “Federal Credit 
Union Liquidations, 1935-1951.” 
Journal of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Vol. 25, 
July 1952, pp. 187-203. 

Presents a statistical analysis of the 
liquidations and examines and eval- 
yates the reasons given for liquida- 
tion. Reprints are available from the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Intrno1s. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
GOVERNMENT AND PvuBLIC AFFAIRS. 
A Comparative Study of the Cost 
of State Government in Illinois and 
Nine other States, 1941 to 1951. 
Springfield: Illinois Department of 
Finance, Aug. 10, 1952. 60 pp. 
Processed. 

INTERNATIONAL SociaL Security As- 
SOCIATION. Social Security of Inde- 
pendent Workers. 10th General 
Meeting, Vienna, July 3-7, 1951. 
(Report 2.) Geneva: The Associa- 
tion, 1952. $2.25. 

Report and national monographs 
prepared by the social security agen- 
cies of 17 countries. 

“Recent Social Security Legislation in 
Turkey.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 9, Feb. 15, 1953, pp. 
140-141. 25 cents. 

Unrrep NaTIons. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
craL AFrrarrs. Handbook of Inter- 
national Measures for Protection 
of Migrants and General Condi- 
tions to Be Observed in Their Set- 
tlement. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1953. 278 pp. $3. 

Chapters on basic principles, or- 
ganization of migration, travel con- 
ditions, admission to employment, 
work and residence conditions, social 
insurance, and special provisions for 
refugees and displaced and stateless 
persons. 

U. S. Concress. Houser. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Cre- 
ating a Department of Health, Ed- 


ucation, and Welfare. Report to 
Accompany H. J. Res. 223. (H. 
Rept. 166, 83d Cong., ist sess.) 
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Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1953. 13 pp. 

Compares the various proposals 
contained in Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1953 with those of Plan No. 1 
of 1949 and Plan No. 27 of 1950. 

U. S. Presmpent. Message....Trans- 
mitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1953. (H. Doc. 102, 83d Cong., 
lst sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 5 pp. 

Provides for the creation of a De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BanKERS Trust Company. A Study of 
Industrial Retirement Plans In- 
cluding Analyses of Complete Pro- 
grams Recently Adopted or Revised. 
(1953 edition.) New York: The 
Company, 1953. 145 pp. 

Trends in retirement plans; the 
changes made by individual com- 
panies from 1950 to 1952; and the 
provisions of new and amended plans. 
Briacksurn, G. G. “The Problem of 

the Older Worker.” The Labour 

Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 53, Feb. 1953, 

pp. 203-215. 25 cents. 

Boynton, Pau, W. Six Ways to Re- 
tire. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 145 pp. $2.50. 

Points out the advantages of a re- 
tirement program and suggests ways 
of drawing up a satisfactory plan. 
“Changes in Amounts of Retirement 

Annuities, 1937-51.” Monthly Re- 

view (Railroad Retirement Board), 

Chicago, Vol. 14, Feb. 1953, pp. 

23-26. 

Analyzes the steady rise in the aver- 
age amounts of annuities and dis- 
cusses the factors that brought about 
the increase in benefits. 

HAVIGHURST, Rospert J., and SHANAS, 
ETHEL. “Retirement and the Pro- 
fessional Worker.” Journal of Ge- 
rontology, Baltimore, Vol. 8, Jan. 
1953, pp. 81-85. $2.50. 

Considers the problems of retire- 
ment that confront the professional 
worker. 

INSURANCE RESEARCH AND REVIEW 
Service. The New Social Security 
Handbook for Life Underwriters. 
Indianapolis: The Service, 1952. 
30 pp. 

Data on rates, benefits, and provi- 
sions. 

LavE, Heten G. “A Community Plans 
a Recreation Program for the 
Aged.” Journal of Gerontology, 
Baltimore, Vol. 8, Jan. 1953, pp. 
86-89. $2.50. 

Describes Chicago’s experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Joint StaTE GOVERNMENT COMMIS- 
SION. Sixty-Five: A Report Con- 
cerning Pennsylvania’s Aged. Har- 
risburg: The Commission, 1953. 
96 pp. 

Considers such factors as patterns 
of living, resources, and government 
attempts to improve the resources of 
the aged. 

“Social Security in Belgium: Higher 
Contributions for Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 9, Feb. 1953, 
pp. 137-139. 25 cents. 

VAUGHAN—MorGAN, JOHN; MAUDE, AN- 
cus; and THompson, KENNETH. 
The Care of Old People. London: 
Conservative Political Centre, 1952. 
30 pp. 6d. : 
Discusses some of the problems in- 

volved in the changing age structure 

of Great Britain’s population. 

WakKERLIN, G. E. “Aging.” Illinois 
Medical Journal, Chicago, Vol. 103, 
Feb. 1953, pp. 88-95. 50 cents. 
Discusses the aging process and the 

diseases of later years, and suggests 

ways to achieve better health for the 
older person. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Assistance Worker. 
Chicago: The Association, 1952. 3 
pp. 15 cents. 

A statement, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel, outlining the basic knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities needed for 
a public assistance worker’s job. 
ArnpDT, Hitpa C. M. “An Appraisal of 

What the Critics Are Saying About 

Public Assistance.” Social Service 

Review, Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, 

pp. 464-475. $1.75. 

CANADIAN WELFARE CounciL. Public 
Assistance and the Unemployed. 
Ottawa: The Council, 1953. 21 pp. 
25 cents. 

Recommendations for a planned 
program for the unemployed. 
GRIFFIN, JOHN J. Hospitalization of 

the Aged: A Study of an Old Age 

Assistance Hospital Caseload. Som- 

erville, Mass.: Board of Public 

Welfare, 1952. 51 pp. 

LANSDALE, Rosert T. “A Major Prob- 
lem of Public Welfare: The Grow- 
ing Complexity of Administering 
Public Assistance.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 11, Jan. 1953, pp. 7-12. 
$1. 

Reviews the historical background 
of public assistance in the State of 
New York and suggests ways of im- 
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proving the program in that State 
and throughout the Nation. 


SnHoreE, HERBERT. “The Applications of 
Social Work Disciplines to Group- 
Work Services in Homes for the 
Aged.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, pp. 418— 
422. $1.75. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 
Child Health Services in Minne- 
sota: Report of Study ... St. Paul: 
Minnesota Department of Health, 
1951. 102 pp. 


Beer, Etue.t S. “Providing for the 
Children of Working Mothers Here 
and Abroad.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, 
pp. 410-417. $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY. Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Delinquency. 
Sacramento: The Authority, 1952. 
32 pp. 

Describes the delinquency control 
and prevention program of the Youth 

Authority. 


Crary, Ratpo W. “A Juvenile Court’s 
Responsibility to Neglected and De- 
pendent Children.” Jowa Law Re- 
view, Iowa City, Vol. 38, Fall 1952, 
pp. 79-85. $1. 


Moss, DorotuHy H. “Parents on the 
March.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 11, Jan. 1953, pp. 28-33. $1. 
Describes what the National Asso- 

ciation for Retarded Children is doing 

to advance an educational program 


for trainable, mentally retarded 

children. 

Paroui, Acusto. “Maternity Protec- 
tion in Italy.” International La- 


bour Review, Geneva, Vol. 67, Feb. 

1953, pp. 156-172. 60 cents. 

Describes the legislation enacted in 
1950. 


Price, Morris H. “The Adoptive Ap- 
plicants See a Child.” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 
1952, pp. 423-427. $1.75. 

The situations that arise when 
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prospective parents see the baby for 

the first time and the role of the 

social caseworker in these situations. 

Stott, D. H. Saving Children from 
Delinquency. London: University 
of London Press, Ltd., 1952. 266 pp. 
12s.6d. 

UNITED Nations. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
cIAL AFFAIRS. DIVISION OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. Comparative Survey on 
Juvenile Delinquency: Part 1. North 
America. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1952. 132 pp. $1. 

Part one of a worldwide study of 
juvenile delinquency. Considers the 
scope of the problem, community 
services, courts and agencies with 
jurisdiction over juveniles, programs 
for the treatment and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, and the rela- 
tion of these programs to regional 
characteristics. 

U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Youth-— 
The Nation’s Richest Resource, 
Their Education and Employment 
Needs. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 54 pp. 20 cents. 
Describes the needs of teenagers in 

school and on the job, and discusses 

youth guidance, counseling, and 
placement services. 

U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON MIGRANTS AND THEIR 
FamiIties. Report of Seminar on 
Services for Children of Migratory 
Agricultural Workers, October 28 
and 29, 1952. Washington: The 
Committee, Jan. 1953. 77 pp. Proc- 
essed. Copies are available from 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Health and Medical Care 


Barr, Rosert N. “The Responsibility 
of the Practicing Physician and 
Health Department in the Care of 
the Aged.” Minnesota Medicine, 
St. Paul, Vol. 36, Feb. 1953, pp. 
137-141. 40 cents. 


MADISON, BERNICE. 


“Belgium's Ob- 
ligatory Sickness-Disability Insur- 
ance and Its Current Problems. 
Social Service Review, Chicago, 


Vol. 

$1.75. 

Discusses coverage, eligibility re- 
quirements, benefits, administration, 
costs and financing, and the avail- 
ability, adequacy, and quality of 
benefits. 


MounTIN, JOSEPH W., and FLoox, 
EveL_yn. Guide to Health Organiza- 
tion in the United States, 1951. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No. 196.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 104 pp. 30 cents. 
Presents the functions of the agen- 

cies—Federal, State, local, and volun- 

tary—that render health services. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON THE 
HEALTH NEEDS OF THE NATION. 
Building America’s Health: A Re- 
port to the President. Vol. 1. Find- 
ings and Recommendations; Vol. 
2. America’s Health Status, Needs 
and Resources; Vol. 3. America’s 
Health Status, Needs and Re- 
sources—A Statistical Appendir; 
Vol. 4. Financing a Health Program 
for America; Vol. 5. The People 
Speak—Exrcerpts From Regional 
Hearings on Health. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952 and 
1953. 5 vols. $7.25. 


RoeMerR, MILtTon I., and Wfdxtson, 
ETHEL A. Organized Health Serv- 
ices in a County of the United 
States. (Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 197.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 91 pp. 
45 cents. 

A study of Federal, State, and 
local health services in Monongalia 

County, West Virginia. 


Winstow, C.-E. A. Man and Epi- 
demics. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 246 pp. $4. 
Traces the evolution of the public 

health program and considers its 

objectives, approaches, and some of 
its accomplishments. 


26, Dec. 1952, pp. 428-463. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 3, 1953] 





SS SS 









































a 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | Cee S = 
| i 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits | Temporary | 
Yeor | disability benefits ! SS ae | ‘disability | Rail- 
and Total - | benefits * | road 
month Monthly Lump-sum’ | | Vet- | Unem- 
Rail- chi clilieteninsmensitaal = | State | erans’ | ploy- 
Social — Civil | Vet- l | laws” | le ment 
Se- roac Service | erans | Social |Railroad| Civil |,, Social Railroad) lation “| Insur- 
curity | Re tire- | Com- | Admin- Se- | Retire- | Service | Veterans) ge. | | State | Unem- | ance 
Act ment mission istration’) curity ment Commis-| Admin- | curity Other® | jaws loynient | Act ¥ 
Act | act‘ | Act® | sion? /Stration” act | nsurance 
} | } | | Act ¥ ' 
<¥ Number of beneficiaries 
1952 , T k-<a - Ere a | j 
February 3,056. 2 308. 1 172.5 | 2,393.8 | 1,419.6 147.0 36.2 | 1,031.3 38.8; 86 28. 7 28.6 | 1,146.4 0.8 48.3 
March 3,076. 9 324. 4 173.3 | 2,398.1 | 1,435.2 147.8 37.2 | 1,029.6 40.0} 111 33. 1 28.3 | 1,112.8 6 41.0 
April. 3,004. 4 336. 2 173.9 | 2,403.5 | 1,454.2 148.8 38.2 | 1,036.4 40.2; 13.2] 32.1 27.4 | 992.6 a 35. 6 
May. 3,104.8 343. 2 174.8 | 2.412.2 | 1,469.8 149. 6 39.1 | 1,040.4 37.7 | 12.2 | 30.2 23. 8 918. 4 | 3 25. 6 
June. 3, 109. 5 348.9 175.6 | 2,418.0 | 1,484.3 150. 6 39.8 | 1,042.0 35.9 | 116 32.4 24.7 918.1 | 3 31.6 
July..----| 3,120.3 2.7 176.5 | 2,424.4 | 1,488.2 150.9 40.6 | 1,044.2 28. 4 12.1 32. 6 26. 9 870.9 | 3 | 68. 6 
August 133, 184. 5 7 178.3 | 2,429.3 | 1,495.4 151.1 41.3 | 1,047.2 31.9] 112] 30.7 33.1 | 979.9 2) 72.8 
September 3,275. 4 179.3 | 2,435.5 | 1,511.9 150. 5 42.3 | 1,050.4 32.7 10.9| 30.4 36. 9 630. 8 1 37.9 
October 3,345.9 179.6 | 2,446.8 | 1,534.4 152. 2 43.8 | 1,057.0 39. 7 11.7 30. 4 36. 9 530. 0 1 29. 5 
November 3, 393. 2 7 182.8 | 2,453.2 | 1,549.2 151.8 42.8 | 1,060.1 32.4; 10.3 29.7 33.9 535.9 1.5 30.6 
December| 3,455. 8 358. 0 181.9 2,460.5 | 1,569.8 152.9 43.6 | 1,063.4 40.9 10. 1 31.7 39. 7 672.5 15. 5 41.9 
1953 | 
January__| 3, 518. 359. 7 183.7 2,466.2 1,590.3 153. 0 45.7 | 1,071.4 41.4 | 116 31.4 40.2 952. 5 31.0 59.7 
February 3,597. 8 361. 3 184.6 2,470.2 | 1,606.4 153. 8 46.6 | 1,074.7 37.0 | 1.1/ 131.6 34.3 | 956.3 60.0 
Amount of benefits “ 
| | 
a $1, 188,702 21,074 ($114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $7,7 $1,448 ..---| $105, 696 $11,736 |s12, 267 (REE ENA peg ee te Ebapecatlipaate $15, 961 
1941__....| 1,085, 488 55,141 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561! 25,454 fees. | 111,799 | 13,328 | 13,943 |__--.....).--...--- $44,321 |........- , 14,537 
1942... _. | 1,130,721 80,305 | 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265| 41,702 Sy SS = 111,193 | 15,038 | 14,342 |_..-....-)..---.. 344,084 |_......_. | 6,268 
acces | 921,465 97,257 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 | 57,763 hb | Re, | 116,133 | 17,830 | 17,255 eee ae gea 79,643 LSRET AERA 917 
1944..___- } 1,118,798 | 119,009] 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279) 76,942) 1,765 |......... | 144,302 | 22,146 | 19,238) 5,035 |......... 62,385 | $4,215 | 582 
1945...._.| 2,065, 566 57,391 | 137,140 | 83,874 | 697,830!| 104,231 1,772 eosent a 26,135 | 23,431 | 4, 669 | < See 445,866 | 126,630 2,359 
1946. 5,149,761 | 230,285) 149,188 | 94,585 |1,268,984| 130,139 1,817 ....-| 333,640 | 27,267 | 30,610} 4,761 |...-...-- |1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947. 4,700,827 | 299,830 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029| 153,109 | 19,283 |......... | 382,515 | 29,517 | 33,115 | 26,024 | $11,368 | 776,165| 970,542/ 30,401 
1948... | 4,510,041 | 366,887 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182| 176,736 | 36,011 $918 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 | 35,572 | 30,843 | 793,265| 510,167 28, 599 
1949... __| 5,604,080 | 454,483 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,602,215 | 201,360 | 39,257 | 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 | 59,066 | 30,103 |1,737,279| 430,194 | 103,506 
1950_.....| 5,357,432 | 718,473 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 200,672 | 43,884 | 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 | 70,880 ,099 |1,373,426| 34,653) 59,804 
1951_.....| 5,641,957 [1,361,046 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 | 523,485 | 49,527 | 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 | 81,435 | 26,297 | 840,411 2,234| 20,217 
1952......| 6,475, 549 |1,613,365 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225| 615,604 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63, 298 37,251 92, 146 34,689 | 998,267 3,537 | 41,793 
| | } | 
1952 | | 
February.| 511,111 | 114,004 26,683 | 17,287] 136,561/ 44,168 5,241 | 1,414] 44,573 5,305 | 2,7 2,792 2,447 | 105,023 66| 2,847 
March...| 512,668 | 114,703, 27,400| 17,380] 137,533) 44,628 | 5,362 1,461 | 45,519 | 5,456 | 3,132/ 3,283 | 2,602)| 101,564 56 | 2,589 
April___- 507,480 | 115,262 27,875 17,533 | 138,037) 45,184 5,408 1,501 45,281 5,431 3,576 3,373 | 2,432 94,385 45; 2,157 
May... 500,227 | 115,582/ 28,102 17,662 138,250 45,647 5, 506 1,525 45,708 | 5,122 3,118} 3,182 2,204 86,958 33; 1,628 
June.___.- 497,256 | 115,666 28,478 | 17,723 | 136,055, 46,073 5,563 | 1,550 | 46,985 4,898 | 3,048 3,291 2,218 83,514 | 29, 2,168 
July 520,358 | 116,124) 28,698 | 17,922! 147,536) 46,173 5, 584 1,591 | 48,267) 3,893 | 3,606! 3,531 2, 667 88,612 26 6,128 
August 536,773 | ##119,613 | 28,807 | 18,215 | 148,319 | 146,401 5,603 1,627 | 49,929 4,703 | 2,814 3, 160 4,316 95,389 14| 7,868 
September) 531,562 141,202) 28,600) 20,859) 149,479| 52,522 5,602 1,928 | 49,106 4,915 | 3,441 3,311 4,746 62,094 9, 3,748 
October 534.915 | 144,904 28,684 21,084 151,778) 53,391 5,674 1,971 | 52,262 6,185 | 3,305 3, 461 4,938 54,227 6| 3,045 
November 524,447 | 147,316) 28,954 21,068 | 149,984), 53,918 6,054 1,988 47,924 5,219 | 3,023 2,962 4,429 47,730 985 2,893 
December 560, 833 150,481 8, 061 21,264 151,156 54,608 6,115 2,048 52, 163 6,737 | 2,806 3,662 5, 403 69,061 2,107 4,171 
1953 
January 590, 374 53.79 29,05 21,350 150,657| 55,502 6,121 2,081 | 49,738 6,876 | 3,173 3,477 5,044 94,360 3,274, 5,872 
February 589, 971 8,240 29, 17¢ 21,525 150,457 56,196 6,170 2,113 | 53,600 6, 250 2,991 183, 220 4,012 86,827 3,671 5, 523 








1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

ut Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military 








1Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse snnuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory 


Act. Through 





yments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity 
une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor election 

* Pensions and compensation, 
undergoing training 

* Mother’s, widow’s, widower's, parent's, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950(data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
~~ private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 


ind subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
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service since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly 
estimated—$76,878 peid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly 
number of claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, which represents average number of continued claims. 

8 Partly estimated. 

1 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
— basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted 
monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under amy social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 






































[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
; ooeuee —- 
} | 
Period Federal Federal ye - State Federal Reilroad 
insurance civil-service | | unemployment unemployment unemployment 
contributions ! contributions? | nate their contributions? taxes ¢ insurance 

employees | contributions § 
$3, 120,404 $64, 343 $577,509 | $1,364, 590 | $233, 537 $24, 68] 
3,504, 248 722, 850 734,990 1,431,997 | 258, 945 25, 734 
1,915,935 556, 167 | 290,970 899, 981 196, 997 2,213 
2,250, 163 584,911 519, 384 1,024, 925 214, 082 13, 501 
2, 488,413 | 605, 189 418, 812 961, 839 239,331 13,188 

| J 
448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161,653 | 164, 781 518 
463, 297 | 34,407 53, 934 7,767 | 25, 350 5,749 
252,135 | 35, 724 13,902 140, 916 2,918 153 
485, 964 31, 887 89,798 251,306 15, 571 352 
142,689 35, 922 57,973 7,083 | 1,024 5, 880 
183, 710 #362, 539 16,470 140,718 5,257 10 
438, 539 | 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 24 
238,153 | 35,447 54,349 9,312 121 6, 057 
206, 991 | 33,978 | 13, 898 113,675 3,216 | 3 
538,335 33, 548 | 88, 471 199, 304 | 15, 147 | BI 
272,815 | 37,834 | 52,909 8, 571 | 1,389 6,08 
| 

ET ee 118, 136 43,098 | 14, 173 | 77,047 15,680 bi 
AA A ON ECE 491, 734 25,407 | 39,381 | 170, 928 | 181, 750 su 








’ 1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in = yments 
e 5 aall ber ob edjusted 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance 

for refunds); from May 1951, includes ts one in the trust ‘unds. Data reported b 

4 by States under voluntary coverage agreements; January 1951, - eemees taxes 

Me 2 ‘Repreeentsem and Government contributions to the civil-service retire- 

} = and disa bili ; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 
en 


* Represents -- ~—™ in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
loyees; excludes ve pay ey col lected for Gost in State sickness insurance 
State agencies; corrected to Mar. 23, 1953 

d by employers under the Federal Unemploy ment Tar 


“Beginning 1 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
udes tributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 


ruary total since 1947 and about 15 
percent less than the figure in Feb- 
ruary 1952. The 4.5 million weeks of 
unemployment claimed (representing 
continued unemployment) represented 
a decrease of 8 percent from the 
number claimed in January and a 


decline of 18 percent from that in 
February a year earlier. The reduc- 
tion in the number of claims was 
sharper in those filed by women than 
in those made by men, largely because 
of the seasonal pickup in industries 
employing large numbers of women. 

For the first time in 4 years there 
was a rise in the number of claimants 
receiving benefits in an average week 


in January. The increase was slight 
(less than 1 percent), and the aver- 
age was still about 17 percent less 
than in February 1952. The benefits 
paid to unemployed workers dropped 
8 percent to $86.8 million—the result 
in part of the shorter workmonth; 
at the same time the average bene- 
fit check for total unemployment 
dropped 7 cents to $23.37. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 






































cs stake [In thousands] —=s_— 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
l i l 
Period Net | | adminis. | Net total of | Cash with tof | Total assets 
contribution Interest Benefit trative | U. 8. Govern-} disbursing | fund account at end 
income and received payments | ornenses? | ment securities}; officer at at end of of 
transfers ! pe acquired? | end of period period period 
Gamaiative, January 1937-February . 
A $24,350,304 | $2,327,353 | $8, 488, 865 | $603, 791 $17,003,377 $281, 993 $299,630 $17, 585,000 
Fiscal year | | 
Tl ctsssecesesess 3, 124,098 287,392 1,498,088 | 70,447 | 1,677,976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
1951-52__ 3, 597, 982 333,514 1,982,377 84,649 1,950, 252 214, 883 112,102 16,600,036 
§ months ended: | 
February 1951_......_. 1,919, 629 | 142,659 | 874,724 | 44, 487 965, 526 195;393 | 229, 947 14,035,689 
February 1952.......... 2,253,897 | 161, 966 | 1,300,907 57,791 953, 226 216,021 | 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
February 1953__...____. 2, 488, 413 | 189, 168 | 1,632, 844 | 59,773 | 730,326 281,993 | 299, 630 17, 585,000 
1952 
February. 448, 393 |- ee 167,275 6,680 | 60,000 216,021 300,686 15, 792,732 
EPS AE 463, 207 10,871 169, 703 6, 833 224,218 | 067 364, 054 16,090, 364 
Apri ee eilentiivcaidiedibina 252, 135 | 14,818 171,408 7,099 | 288, 741 219,487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
ations dbaMtbndhasdatenakdonen GD Na cntctecesieset , 355 6,413 225,000 215, 580 259,441 16, 489, 
NS ee a ae 142,689 | 145, 860 | 171,005 | 6,514 | 259,067 214, 883 112,102 16,600, 036 
Pbecidsrestahes oy ae ee 169, 529 GUREEE Bisc.ccanvnmnaieed 224,617 106, 849 16,604, 517 
August... EMEP |ocaxsaeseahis 162, 849 6, 57 | 101,000 259, 140 440 | 16,873, 631 
Septem ber 238,153 | 10,871 200,911 6, 795 | 73,818 278, 465 188,614 16, 914, 948 
October. __. 206,901 | 14,818 213,943 | 6,915 | 70, 341 266,627 131,061 16, 915, 898 
November 538, 335 | ae OEE 213, 268 6,638 | 137,000 262,682 316, 436 17,234,327 
Decem ber 4 272,815 | 163,479 219,671 | 9,231 305, 167 280,773 200, 568 17,441,719 
19. | 
Jenuary........... | ee eee 223, 164 6,893 | 12,000 282,618 74,802 17,329,797 
February........... |g Seer eee. 229, 508 | 7,024 | 31,000 281,993 299,630 17,585,000 
| | 
1For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal ? Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning pa pe pa 1961, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 


Insurance 


ontributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropristed 
in 1950; 


in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amen 


ng December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
ot refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 
For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
ted to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Social 


oe May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 


Intern 
ty Act Amendments of 1046. 


Revenue Code (see footnote 4). 


and services. 
+ Includes accrued | agua and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
— to emplcyees who worked for 


bonds at time of pu 

4 Includes deduction of $33 million to 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3. 
more than 1 employer during the calendar 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Fie. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 






































_ [In thousands] 
Net total Un- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total | of U.8. expended 
Period assets Govern- balance | | 
Sere : a. a oar? Deposits | oe i. end of . Deposits ee Benet aa on 
p ri f ‘ 23 i 
acquired *| period | credited | draw r cre pay ments period 25 
Cumulative, January 
1996-February 1953....| $0,086,440 | $9,059,089 $27,351 |$17,401,505 | $1,590,613 |$10,612,812 | $8,379,306 $924, 941 $161,644 $564, 429 $707,134 
year: | | 
1950-51... 8,079,232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 147,662 848,270 | 7,313,592 14, 884 16,465 52,034 765,640 
— “+ 8,673,936 582, 885 26, 855 1,438, 987 167,441 1,000, 278 | 7,919, 742 15,442 17,054 48,312 754, 195 
months ended: | | | | | 
Fe 1951 aS 7,800,319 363,965 | 22,090 890,405 | 73,279 | 579,024 7,036, 231 7,373 8,280 37,890 764,088 
February 1952__._- 8, 544, 993 450, 065 20,831 | 1,022,034 81,949 | 626,331 | 7,791,244 8,156 8,405 32, 823 753,749 
February 1983. ces 9,086, 440 412,007 27,351 | 954, 190 90,083 | 584,708 | 8,379,306 7,915 | 9,095 68, 936 707, 134 
| | 
1952 
February... . 8, 544, 993 101,000 | 20,831 | 208, 901 47 | 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 5 | 4,984 753,749 
March.___ 8, 462, 756 —90, 008 28,602 | 16, 134 3,910 | 101,591 | 7,709,607 8,449 | 388 | 4,527 753,059 
— 8,410,710 —41,008 | 17, 564 | 45,213 4,492 | 98, 286 7,661,115 92 | 446 4,002 749, 595 
ay... 8,663, 592 253.000 | 17,446 | 345,160 | 39 89, 158 | 7,917, 157 211 | 4 3,375 746,435 
June... 8, 673, 936 936 26, 855 | 10,446 | 77,051 $4,912 | 7,919,742 3, 533 7,811 | 3,584 754, 196 
July. 8.637.162} —35,000| 25,080 50,331 | 31 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 | 3 | 7,234 751,834 
August 8, 849, 304 214,000 | 23,313 | 328,047 |............ 103,922 | 8,109,453 ee 12,022 739, 941 
Septem ber 8,796,972 40,006 | 10, 895 | 15, 122 | 249| 63,485 8,061,340 3,634 25 7,969 735,632 
eae 8,701,237 |  —7,967 13, 127 | 426 7,629 45,985 | 8,062,410 20 770| 7,595 728, 827 
November__.............| 9,004, 765 211,000 15,656 | Nf 42,825 | 8,282,350 SD) .ncsdsecpadd 6,554 722,415 
Ti idss-menscanel Caneel 33, 980 16,118 | 17, 587 | 82, 106 68,955 | 8,313,088 3,620 | 8,290 8, 205 726, 120 
1953 j 
January. 8, 067,626 85,000 20,537 | 27,981 67 | 89,120 | 8,252,016 | 42 | 7 10, 559 | 715,610 
February_...... 1,086, 440 121,000 27,351 933,008 1350 cpcunkt 85,640 | 8,379,306 Be focuses nen 8,797 707, 134 
' 


‘Includes accrued interest 
&% time of purchase; minus 





and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
figures represent primarily net total of securities 


+ Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 


redeemed. 
* Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


acount amounting to $107,161, 000 


the account to adjust funds evailable for administrative expenses op account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 





‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


‘ Beginning July 1947, i 
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cludes temporary disability program 


Source: 


Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by 


type of benefit and by month, February 1952-February 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1953 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to March 25, 1953] 





Total 
Item 


Old-age j 





Wife’s or 


| 
. ri ‘ | 
beodlinneds Child's 











Monthly benefits 
in current-pay- | 
ment status at | 
end of month: 





1952 
February........ | 4,475,765 $158,172.1 | 2,328,336 
ae | 4,512,138 | 159,331.8 | 2,344,684 
Sis onnnians 4,548,652 | 160,445.4 | 2,359,213 
aliases Saat 4,574,664 161,229.1 | 2,367,710 
CRRA 4,593,801 | 161,739.4 | 2,372,308 | 
July -| 4,608,494 | 162,206.58 2,381,641 | 
August ?____..._.! 4,679,986 | 166,015.0 | 2,431,796 
September____._- | 4,787,213 | 193,725.0 | 2,503,816 
October._._._.___| 4,880,239  198,295.1 | 2,557,399 
November._...._.| 4,942,409 | 201,234.4 | 2,594,371 
Decembder_.......| 5,025,549 | 205,179.0 | 2,643,932 
1953 
| 
January_____ __.| 5,108,422 | 209,203.8 | 2,691,729 
February.____. 5,204,176 | 214,435.9 | 2,753,071 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in 
February 1953 124, 891 6,059. 2 72,158 


1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 


Number | Amount | Number Amount | umber| Amount 


' 


| 

$98,103. 7 | 658,921 |$14,979.6 | 864,477 
98,710.1 | 662,799 | 15,060.8 | 873,117 | 23,422. 
99,216.6 | 665,482 | 15,111. 4 | 883,331 
99,502.9 | 667,450 | 15,153.5 | 890,935 
99,591.5 | 668,207 | 15,169.6 | 896,820 
| 100,002. 1 | 670,772 | 15, 235.4 | 895,775 
103,000.3 | 683,705 | 15,698.9 | 897,880 
18,024.0 | 906,580 | 26,938. 0 
18,509. 5 | 920,307 | 27, 3 
18,803. 4 | 927,268 | 27,738. 9 
19,178. 4 | 938,751 | 3 


03. 
10. 





122, 167.7 | 700,654 | 
125,343. 9 | 715,885 | 
127,438. 9 | 725,389 | 
130,217. 4 | 737,859 | 





| 


19, 581 


950,134 | 28, 564. ; 
20,147. 28, 


133, 086. 5 750, 436 
1 959, 552 


| 767,100 


oe 


4,206.4 22,980 699. 5 15, 760 400.7 


* Partly estimated. 


tion of fixed amount that is Jess than the current month's benefit. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 15) 


exempt any factory if the rules of 
its own provident fund provide bene- 
fits not less favorable to its employees 
than the benefits obtainable under 
the Act. 


Conclusion 


The Government of India has given 
high priority to a program of social 
security for its millions of workers. 
The program recently adopted is 
limited in scope — both in the pro- 
tection afforded and in coverage —a 
fact recognized by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Employees’ State Insur- 
ance, Corporation. A beginning had 
to be made somewhere, he has pointed 
out, and he has expressed confidence 
that as the system gains experience 
and as the national income increases, 
“the scope as well as benefits pro- 
vided under this measure will be en- 
hanced and it will not be long when 
other risks such as unemployment, 
old age, death, etc., will also be 
covered.” 

India is the most populous country 
in the world with a democratic form 
of government and ranks second 
among the industrial nations of Asia. 
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The adoption there of 4 social secu- 
rity program is an important develop- 
ment. The new nation faced and still 
faces numerous problems. Illiteracy 
is widespread; the literacy rate, al- 
though it is steadily improving, is 
now about 20 percent. The popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of about 
5 million a year, and by conservative 
estimates it is probable that the 
population will exceed 400 million by 
1960. India finds it necessary to im- 
port about 3 million tons of food 
grains to supplement the 45-50 mil- 
lion tons produced domestically. These 
problems, and the programs designed 
to meet them, have been outlined by 
the Government of India in The First 
Five Year Plan, published in Decem- 
ber 1952. 

The Director General of India’s so- 
cial security program looks forward 
to the time when “not only industrial 
workers but everyone in this country 
will be protected against the social 
risks to which a man is ordinarily 
exposed in his life.” 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm 


lacements and unemployment insurance claims and 






































benefits, by State, February 1953 
(Corrected to Mar. 20, 1953) 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Average 
continued claims All types of unemployment ! Total unemployment peskig 
Nonfarm unemploy- 
Region and State place- ment 
» Weeks i. under 
ee weekly verage 
Total Women Total Women com- Deni number of com- weekly State 
pensated pai ne- Ppensated | payment 
ficiaries 
"RRs ae 737,058 | 237,384 | 4,497,006 | 1,467,879 | 3,825,147 |$86,826, 821 956,287 | 3,567,368 $23.37 | 41,083,642 
ion I 
lonnecticut .......... 8,533 9,302 | 4,171 37,639 16, 203 31,211 675, 138 7,803 29,675 22. 20 9, 285 
RE incckdnadncd 1, 787 4, 265 1,319 36, 553 14, 261 31, 733 504,336 7,933 29,733 16. 22 8,046 
Massachusetts__....... 17,475 30,066 11,718 170,978 56, 159 151,860 | 3,643,757 37,965 141,132 24.93 42,454 
New Hampshire... .-- 1,342 3,272 ,304 21,642 8,211 18, 843 381,016 4,711 950 21. 33 5,372 
Rhode Island__......._| 1,751 9, 568 4,633 54,013 23,761 49,024 1,080,336 12, 256 , 368 22. 35 13,351 
EE 801 985 304 8,011 2,480 7,161 141,404 1,790 6,292 21. 09 1,932 
Region II: | | 
New Jersey...........- 10,791 | 33, 389 14,753 179,392 75, 290 182,041 4,721, 265 45,510 168,216 26. 86 , 065 
|” ee 63,482 137, 808 | 50, 900 670, 360 247,400 604,704 | 15,558,165 151,176 555,919 26. 81 165,518 
Puerto Rico... _| 1,301 | 16 | 0 130 T | nnnccacscchl coasepanndpielancaedpecsthossouipedsaaisaanaane 
Virgin Islands. ....-- 116 | 1 0 10 6 1. .cocccnseun]ssnacukunslnendesceaceclacebcasaeeunl absense taannnae 
Region III: | 
Delaware..........- 739 1,056 37 6,519 1,953 6,090 118,036 1,522 5,651 20. 16 1,620 
Pennsylvania panssonna| 19, 947 80,085 19,078 405, 204 109, 038 351,375 8,672,473 87, 844 328,601 25. 32 100,327 
+ 
District of Columbia 3,004 | 2,669 657 | 14,205 4,307 10,890 206, 899 2,722 10, 766 19. 05 3,628 
NE. ccncencccacal 5,539 8,690 2,837 51,176 15,935 46,705 956, 107 11,676 42,238 21. 37 12, 148 
North Carolina_..... 10, 486 | 20, 500 10,745 123,057 69,676 99, 512 1,514,332 24, 87 94,449 15. 47 27,028 
Virginia____- aes 5,662 | 6,500 567 , 830 13,7 31,345 554, 791 7,836 29,810 18. 10 9,382 
West Virginia 1,654 8,942 895 68,177 9,197 57,841 1,104,366 14,460 51,604 20. 06 17,268 
Region V | 
CO EE 8,356 10,691 1,878 68,655 14,631 52,237 914,635 13,059 49,616 17. 86 17,080 
a 17, 788 7,882 2,381 36, 995 13,307 17,792 306, 215 4,448 17,055 17.45 9,186 
ES eS 11,268 9,480 4,016 64, 462 32,387 48,026 788,217 12,006 45,472 16. 70 14, 760 
Mississippi.._......-- 6,235 7,035 | , 220 49,389 9,547 36,334 663,756 9,084 33, 896 18.74 12,338 
South Carolina... _.. 4,980 7,827 2, 547 7,772 17, 539 34,210 €19,905 8,552 32,198 18. 55 10, 558 
le 9,025 11,996 4,817 104, 434 41,767 80,042 | 1,322,335 20,010 76, 838 16. 71 25, 966 
ion VI: | 
2,783 10, 796 2,492 78,236 18,500 65,780 1,398, 877 16,445 62,090 21. 63 19, 565 
20, 247 22,220 5,616 127,132 40,616 104,463 | 2,694,440 26, 116 101,003 26. 25 27,035 
24,996 21,435 6, 124, 529 , 648 100, 393 2,510,776 25,098 93, 953 25. 78 30,634 
15,610 | 28,975 | 8,724 205, 468 65,534 171,432 4,033,098 42,858 146, 336 25. 39 50,930 
8,255 | 11,464 3,453 62,697 18, 926 64,491 1,461,358 16, 123 59,188 23. 41 15,230 
6,725 7,434 2,143 59, 480 | 19, 297 50,799 | 1,264,284 12,700 46,949 25. 29 14,636 
7,622 11,752 2,546 115, 574 25, 202 80,104 1,474, 544 20,026 76, 356 18. 74 25,470 
1,535 3, 297 589 31,181 | 5,804 ,494 438, 296 5,874 23,494 18. 64 6,923 
1,103 1,432 189 20,317 1,993 16,792 418,623 4,198 15,673 25. 36 4,432 
949 | 913 199 8,638 1,344 7,126 144,679 1,782 6,688 20. 74 2,168 
5,518 5,238 1,617 36, 456 10,478 28, 765 603, 908 7,191 26, 287 2.77 8,865 
6,217 4,552 1,067 29,028 6,133 28, 304 641,378 7,076 26,229 23. 30 7,180 
11, 846 12,844 4,172 82,951 | 24, 766 63,948 | 1,258, 897 15, 987 58, 805 20. 46 20,244 
3,253 2,830 41 23,616 | 5,257 21,240 455, 871 5,310 20, 228 21. 98 5,874 
8, 762 9,316 1, 783 66, 356 | 11,315 40,199 700, 588 10,050 37,837 17.78 14,509 
6, 956 11,392 1,736 67,303 | 11,908 48,952 | 1,024,075 12,238 44, 569 21. 72 16,678 
10,112 8,906 1,912 50,199 13,113 35, 746 676, 437 8,936 33,819 19. 31 12,814 
45,685 14,648 3,740 78,351 23,175 55,314 , 823 13, 828 53,117 17. 52 17,204 
4,465 2,642 419 12,990 2,282 9,415 200,913 2,354 8,904 21. 63 3,358 
3,652 1,715 255 11, 848 1,424 9, 969 215, 640 2,492 9,684 2L& 2,800 
1, 854 2,609 575 21,199 5,968 17,778 , 883 4,444 16, 587 25. 62 5,328 
738 1,315 | 213 7,697 1,386 5, 768 144,303 1,442 5,272 25. 66 1,661 
} 
4,197 2,985 | 782 14, 215 4,545 7,835 163, 257 1,959 7,538 21. 02 3,578 
26, 527 85, 266 | 34, 138 516, 849 224, 854 458,959 | 10,460,374 114, 740 429,404 23. 40 128,724 
1,010 1,899 | 698 16,694 8,076 12,995 245, 868 3,249 9,812 20. 62 (*®) 
1, 859 1, 570 | 430 8, 180 2, 665 6, 563 163, 688 1,641 6, 188 25. 47 1,745 
734 2,142 | 383 21,050 3,252 27,115 §82, 848 6,779 26, 421 32. 82 ® 
1,859 2,790 571 33,213 5,119 28,415 663, 286 7,104 27,662 23. 48 8,130 
3,229 13, 189 2,759 128,620 27,730 121,109 2,724,994 30,277 116, 566 22. 87 31,175 
4,177 17,417 3,678 181,336 41,803 162,908 | 3,915,281 40,727 157,000 24.24 ’ 





























' Excludes transitional claims. 


? Total, 
+ Not 
bined-wage plan. 


-total, and partial 
justed for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
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‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
‘ Data pot available. ; 
: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Source 
State agencies. 





Table 7.—-Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1952-February 1953! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 














Aid to | 






































| Aid to dependent children Aid to 
| ) Aid to the | depend- the 
Year and Old-age Aid to | Perms | General |Old-age; ent | Aid | perma- |General 
Total : a nently endl et | Total | assist-| chil- | to the | nently | assis 
month assistance a CE __| the blind totally | sistance ance | dren | blind | and | a 
| | ilies | disabled | (fam- totally 
Total * | Children ilies) disabled 
| ! | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from anehnons month 
——_— _ . — —— — — —— 
1952 
February. os 2,685,070 593,945 2,050,773 | 1,531,064 | 97,142 131,778 336,000 |....... —0.3 +0.1 +0.1 +26 —0.9 
March........./ 2,679,899 | 596,729 | 2,061,581 | 1,540,034 | 97,257 134, 957 335,000 —.2); +.5 +.1 +2.4 —4 
SRE. | 2,671,605 | 598, 308 | 2,068,790 | 1,546,296 97,353 | 138,017 | 320,000 |...._... ~.3 +3} +.1] 423] <a 
IEE aaa. | 2,666,474 | 508,236 2,069,849 | 1,547,261 97,571 141,830 | 302,000 |....___- | —32| @® | +3] 428) <a 
RSS ES | i | 2,650,667 | 589,968 | 2,041,551 | 1,527,354 97,690 | 145,344 294,000 |....... —.3| —14 +.1/ +25/ -—25 
RRS: | 2,650,156 | 578,155 | 2,006,321 | 1,501,148 97,670 | 148,132 | 307,000 |... —.4/ -20} @® | 419] +46 
August...____- i 2,646,077 | 572,100 | 1,990,763 | 1,480,988 97,905 | 151,457 | 295,000 |... __. —.2} -10| +.2] 422] -ag 
September____. Dee: | 2,642,395 | 569,215 | 1,984,253 | 1,486,506 98,071 | 153,902 $274,000 |......_. —.1 —.5 +.2/ +16) ‘69 
nnnnnnaa|-------------| 2,637,280 | 566,666 | 1,977,710 | 1,482,290 98,249 = 156,645 | $270,000 |...._.. -.2}; —.4 +.2| +18) 8-13 
November....|.._.....-..| 2,635,501 | 565,536 | 1,975,901 | 1,482,431 98,377 | 159,053 $267,000 } -1 —.2} +.1/ 415] 513 
ES, i oat 2,634,662 | 569,184 1,990, 819 1, 494, 563 98,461 | 161,441 | ‘| Sa | @ +.6} +.1] +15] *4ag 
| ! 
1953 | 
esis cccgiviclal 2,628,147 | 571,369 | 1,999, 487 1,502, 987 | 98,442 | 163,789 + 290,000 —.2 +4) @ +1.5| 8437 
oa. s ‘ 2,618, 880 | 572,449 | 2,007,964 | 1,509,091 | 98, 408 165, 463 5 287,000 -4 +2) @® +10) 5-12 
| | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
\—— —-— = ae - - —_—_-—___-—— ——— - 
1952 
February-_--... $192, 321,805 |$120, 209,179 $45, 274,623 $4, 840,367 |$6,097,636 | $15,900,000 40.1 +0.1 +0.3 | 407 +2.7 —1.5 
Meareh......... 192,619,399 | 120,240,341 | 45,468,914 | 4,836,239 | 6,222,905 | 15,851,000, +.2 (*) +4), —1 +2.1 -,3 
—_ aguumaiell 192,159,661 | 120,106,042 | 45,713,294 | 4,851,436 6, 363, 889 15,125,000 | —.2 —-.1 +.5 +.3 +2.3 —46 
May-..........| 191,436,861 | 120,390,263 45,505,911 4,875,654 | 6,565,033 | 14,100,000; —.4 +.2 —.5| +.5 +3.2 —tis 
Jane_..........| 190,033,682 | 120,200,238 | 44,768, 604 4,883,935 | 6,604,905 | 13,486,000) —.7| -—.2) -16/ +.2/ 420) 43 
i isivinteshthsotntedl 191,365,814 | 120,542,626 | 44,175, 800 | 4,943,745 6,842,643 | 14,861,000 +.7/ +.3] -13] 4212/] 42.2) +4102 
August_....... 514,464 | 120,424,755 43,620, 484 | 4,959,394 | 6,973,831 | 13,536,000 | -10/) —.1 -13 +.3 | +19 —&9 
September___.. 189,680,122 | 121,251,437 43, 522,039 | 4,974,710 | 7,074,936 | 512,857,000, +.1 |) +.7 —.2 +.3/| +14) §-47 
_ ee 199,688,422 | 127,753,941 46,116, 285 | 5,206,477 | 7,523,719 | § 13,088,000 | +53) +5.4/ +60 | +47) +63) 418 
November____- 200, 239,380 | 128,231,874 46, 209, 537 5,240,807 | 7,681,072 | * 12,876,000) +.3) +.4/ +.2) +7] +21) #16 
December_____- 202,383,234 | 128,632,515 | 46,720,062 5,267,441 | 7,814,216 | § 13,949,000 +1.1 +3] +1.1 +.5 +1.7 +83 
1953 | 
| 
January___.._.- 203, 802,873 | 129,219,048 | 47,084, 386 5,273,447 | 7,960,902 | 14,265,000; +.7 | | +.8 +.1} +19) 5422 
February_.....| 202,070,666 127,775, 412 47,107,903 5,270,904 | 8,024,447 | § 13,892,000 —8} —L1 (*) @) +.8| §—26 
| 





’ For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 per cent. 
to rev * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

: Includes | ae recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in + Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
families in oo of at least 1 such adult were considered in 52 States. 
de t of assistance. 





STATE AND LOCAL SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 10) 


the nine States in which nine-tenths 
of such employees had the protection 
of the Federal system. In each of the 
other States except Virginia, old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage of 
State employees was negligible, even 
in the few with relatively incomplete 
coverage under the State-adminis- 
tered systems. 

For local employees, in contrast, 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage appeared both to be filling in 
the gaps in those States that had 
State-wide systems with which local- 
ities could affiliate and to be bridging 
a major gap in States without such 
systems. For example, in seven of the 
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States that already had State-wide 
systems in 1950, at the time of the 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, more employees 
were covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance in October 1952 than 
by the State-administered systems.’ 
These are relatively small States, 
however, and they do not greatly in- 
fluence the national totals or the 
totals for all States that had State- 
wide retirement systems. The impact 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage is thus much more evident 
in the group of States that did not 
provide for affiliation of local gov- 


‘Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Nebraska (where the State-wide system 
was for municipal rather than all local 
employees), Utah, and Virginia. 


ernmental units in a State system. 
At the beginning of 1950, there were 
16 States without State-wide systems 
for general municipal employees. As 
of October 1952, about a third of the 
local nonschool employees of these 
16 States—as compared with only 8 
percent in the other States — were 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Membership in retirement 
systems in the 16 States (local sys- 
tems or perhaps State-administered 
systems for special types of local 
nonschool employees) accounted for 
only 37 percent of their local non- 
school employees, a much lower pro- 
portion than the 61 percent achieved 
by the States in which there were 
State-wide systems for’. general 
employees. 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, December 1952! 








| Aid to the | 


| Aid to ; | " 
State 2 Old-age | dependent Aid to j|permanently; General 
assistance | children the blind jand totally | assistance * 
| disabled 

eS Tease ee ; ; es (4) $9,440 
SEE aannaces ookies . aed : 4 (4) \ 51,854 
EEE $126, 752 $45,914 $2,709 | (4) (5) 
Del ss a leccsececcees | 642 J ca ae (5) 
RE 120 18 25 $150 | 125 
Hewaii__......-| 8,108 | 29,112 420 4,64 (5) 
.--| 1,606,491 177, 641 44,349 120,309 370,942 
Ind -- ie 234,319 49, 254 9, 676 (4) 139, 154 
Piihedsecessesisasscece : ‘ : (*) ! 136, 567 
SD mnseedéeccs | 148,220 24,788 » 975 17,683 | 42,461 
See $4 1,705 111 449 | 356 
Maine A Pee es or nll (*) 34, 200 
Mass ---- on 489, 558 46, 591 aie 200, 702 183, 780 
Mich -..-. wa 94,158 panel 569 4, 862 67,190 
Minn --.-.. 814,372 57,829 14,096 (4) (5) 
Mont -.-- | : ee ae SS Ty MST 131,811 
Nebr -. pos 256, 450 6,950 1,017 (4) | (5) 
Nev ...- .| 2,550 : (4) 52,921 
N.H | 70,040 17, 590 2,646 650 (6) 
N.J .. A |, 221 A ao LT 76, 871 
- - a i1,969 18, 188 533 8, 288 02 
eee 1,458, 982 437,670 57, 137 489, 587 (*) 
3: a 14,112 6, 962 3,176 123, 824 
N. Dak 21,109 2,156 253 1,817 17,156 
Ohio... 164, 604 17,308 8 fe SRA 790, 067 
ES eS Saree ere are ' 119,133 
ee ce S 98,699 7,944 854 $3,654 25,213 
CS SA Ries SPE oo. ORES 7,802 
a aS Se SR 2 Pr 73,239 
Utah } $8 ) 277 32 
VI 78 9 S ioccomoees 53 
Va , 5,490 
W 28 70, SUF 7,18 4,959 77,931 


‘For December data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 1953 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for De- 
cember or did not report such payments. For the special types of public 
assistance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal partici- 
pation. 

+ In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance 
* No program for aid to t permanently end totally disabled 
5 Data not availabie 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 

December 1952! 




















ee Aid to depend- | id tot Aid to the per- 
one. ent children | A blind be msnently and 
(per family) totally disabled 
State® | | Vendor | Vendor! Vendor | Vendor 
Al | Pay- | an | Pay- | an | Pay- | an | pay- 
assist- — | assist- — | assist- ments | assist- as 
, or P | or ‘ or 
| ance | medical) 9° me ctcall = | medical} ance | medical 
care | care | | care care 
Conn __.| $73.29} $8.00 |$125.59 | $11.00 | $87.77] $2.00! @ (3) 
ANE ARES Se ees | 85.99 | me Caapeiaeale Ps Be as RRs oo. 
D.C ....| 52.92}  .04| 107.49} 01| 5819 11 | $61. 46 $0.11 
Hawaii 37. 69 8.81} 9485) 9.28] 44.54 8.78 | 51.18 3.93 
% 54.07 | 14.31 | 120.95 7.81 | 59.05] 1107] 67.29| 20.12 
Ae 43.16| 6.71 | 8164 | 6.15 | 45.77 5. 64 () (3) 
Kans 61.09} 4.02 | 104.03| 6.41 | 67.65| 6.03 | 62.14 6.03 
i... 51. 38 (4) 63. 79 08 | 46.94 -06 | 4135 . 05 
Mass 77a £661 tee! 2 89.91 | 36.69 
Mich Reet £0.34} 59. 19 $1 | 67.15 9.97 
Minn 59.06 | 14.25 108.06; 7.69 70.98] 12.15) (8) (3) 
Nebr 53.99) 12.65 | 93.34) 2.76 | 64.54 1.39 (3) (3) 
Nev 57. 04 5} ees OS 2 eae (8) (*) 
N.H 55.41 | 10.00] 126.33 | 13.50] 59.43| 894] 65.60/ 10.00 
N.J- A ST TERED Ge) | Sor te Lees ya 
N.Mex.| 45.54| 112] 71.02 3.64 | 43.42 128 | 41.39! 400 
N.Y 67.62 | 12.72] 125.92 9.02 | 77.42] 13.25| 77.33} 15.38 
N. C. 29. 68 23 | 56 a 4 SOR. 2 35. 27 | . 51 
N. Dak .| 56.16 2.42 | 106.97/ 1.43] 59.04 2.20 | 66.92 2. 48 
Ohio __ 52. 95 1.46 | 81.98 1.35 | 53.7 ra pee I. Ka 
ia 7.05 | 10.55 | 114.66] 12.00) 69.84) 9.81 | 68.66 9.39 
Utah_ 56. 79 06 | 112.03 12 | 61.66 .14| 61.61 | .18 
V.1....| 15.11 | 2272/ °04] ® | @ |... Sets. 
Wis 56. 81 5.59 | 127.32| 883] 63.72] 6.68} 70.00 4.76 





1 For December data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance 
not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of 
the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Decem- 
ber or did not report such payments 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Less than 1 cent 

’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients 


25 




















































































































Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Reci; ts and ents Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to reci ts, by State, Fe 19. to recipients, by State, February 1953' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] such payments] 
Payments to Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— recipients Percentage change trom — 
Num- —. 
January February State a January February 
Number 1953 in— 1952 in — fents | Total | Aver- 1953 in— 1952 in— 
State of amount age ——. 
recipients} — rotal A | 
P ver- Number) Amount| Number | Amount 
- Nom A- |Num-/ A- | assess 
f |mount mount Total #...... 98,408 |$5,270,904 | $53.56} (@ m | +23! 49 
— Total, 52 4 
States 4___| 98,367 | 5,268,611 | 53.56] (*) ® +13] +9 
Total *__...| 2,618,880 |$127,775,412 |$48.79 | —0.4| —1.1 | —25| +63 —S— 
Ala _..........| 60,357} 1,865,127 | 26.89) —.5|) +.1| —86 /+415.5 TE a annanecel . He 42,608 | 222%/ -—09/ -03/) -—.1!) +127 
laska_ 1,657 93,982 | 56.72) +.3/) +.8| +.7] +.8 Alaska........ 42 2,319} (° (*) (*) ® | @ 
13,919 755,158 | $4.25| —.4| —.3| —.2/+10.0 amma 40,327| 8270/ —.7| —.8| —48| +25 
"666 | 1,873,434 | 32.49) +.1] +.1/) —21/+47.6 i iiceccece 1,92 5,220| 3210) +.8/ +10) +22] +489 
272,481 | 18,928,421 | 69.47/ —.2| -—.2| —.4/ +42 "Seopa 1, 1,011,071 | 85.84) (® ® | 422) +76 
52,175 | 4,122,512 | 79.01) —.1/-196)/ (@) |+11L7 | ee 241 | 66. 41 —.6 +.8 | —3.1) <9 
15,599 | 1,021,879 | 65.51 | —1.3 |) —2.1|-14.9/ —9.5 Conn .........| 305 24,301) 70.97) +.7) +24) —.3) +182 
: 37.55 | —.9| —.4 | +64 /+23.6 EES 237 12,012 | 50.68 +.4 +.3| +58) +176 
2'679| 142,617 | 8824| —.7| —.8| —34| +62 ico tcees 2 14,370| §7.71| +.4| © | —53| 4 
66,477 | 2,848,128 | 42.84) —.3/ (@) | 21) +08 ae BS , 584 | 47. 47 | +2) +5) -30| +18) 
94,986 | 3,435,688 | 3617) —.2| @ | —.3/+15.8 a Ae 3,065 | 126,978} 41.43) +.5 +.4/ 451! +29 
2,102 71,396 | 33.97} —.9| —1.3 | -64/| —3.9 Hawaii_____... 108 4,485 41.53 0 $3°) —5.3 > =—24 
9,143 493,958 | 54.03) +.1/ +.2/| —2.7/) +42 RE 187 | 11,217 | 59.98 +3.3/) +31) -56| +429 
105,990 | 4,414,447 | 41.65/ -—.6| —.7/| -62/| -—88 TE naccccceeees| 8,559 190,766 | 40.00) —.4/ —.3/) -5.9) 64 
40,962 | 1,529,610 | 37.34) -—.9| —.7| —7.4] -—3.3 Ind ...........| 1,685 65,615 | 40.72) —.3 —.8| —27/] +42) 
46,621 2,644,981 | 56.73; —.8| -10/ -—3.7) +68 Towa_.........| 1,324 789,227 | 67.30; +.1; (© | +2.4] +163 
36,537 | 2,097,403 | 57.40) —.3| —.1| —2.7/ +63 Kans..........| 595 37,782 | 6250) +.2) +10) -40/ 483 
55,442 1,946,565 | 35.11| —.9| —.8 |-13.9 | +20 eee 2,457| 91,155 | 37.10) —.2 —.2| —3.0) +147 
120,197 | 6,170,215 | 51.33) —.2) —.2] +.9/+110 | RR yy 92,160 | 47.22); —.1) +3] 435] +8) 
13, 499 580,063 | 43.64, —.8| —.8 | -62| -4.9 Maine__.._.... 567 26,601; 46.92) -.9) -—.6| -49/> —26 
10,931 466,936 | 42.72} —.8| —.7| -3.8| +.9 Md ...........] 0 23,623 | 50.37; O | —.7} —L1| +86 
96,763 | 6,531,211 | 67.50; —.1| (%) | -36| —5.8 Mass .........) 1,721 142,476 | 82.79) +.5) +.7|) +55) +141 
87,220 | 4,455,043 | 51.08 | —1.0/ —1.1| -66/ —1L5 --| 1, 108,403 | 50.27; —.5| —.2/ —25) +78 
53,391 | 2,405,830 | 45.06/ —.5| —.5| —26| —3.5 66,974) 58.19) +.3) —L4) —L2) 82 
59, 736 1,564,653 | 26.19) +.5| +.4/ +40/+20.8 91,214 31.01 —.2) +.2) +47) +382 
BD cesntprornes 130,958 | 6,555,975 | 50.06| —.2| —.2| —.9/+142 173,950 | 50.00; (@) | (©) | +169) +169 
Mont.........| 10,756 625,592 | 58.16) —.6| —.6| —49| +7.7 33,861) C474; O | +.5) —.9) FIRS 
Nebr ........_- 19, 058 | 817,904 | 42.92 | —1.3| —1.1 |—13.4 |-19.4 45,114) 63.90) —1L1/ —L1|) —7.2| =—&7 
BOOT senccoccece 2, 665 150,294 | 56.40 —-1.0/ -10|/-27) +.8 $293; @ | © @) oOo | © 
iii ennmeseses 6,973 314, 997 | 45, 17 | +.1| +3) +5) +82 14,789 | 50.30) +14] +.2) -33|) LO 
| e eo | | sw 
- a 21,632) 1,281,918 | 59.26) —.3) +.1/ —29| +7.0 53,276 | 64.73) —.7 | 1} +37) 41m 
N. Mex. .......|_ 10,721 75,450 | 44.35) —.1) —.2| +.2/+128 18,022 | 4271) +.5/ +15) -137) +3 
inl camcpecees 108,849 | 6,280,243 | 57.70| —.8| -—1.7| -5.5| —27 277,904 | @B27) —.7) ~.6) +.1) +85 
BE aasenccee: 942 1,505,000 20. 54 | +.4|) +.5| -1L6/+224 174,822 | 302.01) +.7/ +10 +.9 | +145 
N. Dak ___.____ 8,686 488,235 | 56. 21 (*) +47 | —3.1| +56 6,159; 5403) —.9 +.8 +2.7 +33 
Ohio... 111/490 | 5,739,675 51. 48 | =-.5| —.5|-49! —32 ; 188,302} 51.48) —.1) —.2) —22) +87 
Okla .....| = 95,307 | 6,307,608 | 66.12) -—.1/ —.2| —1.2/+346 Okla ..........| 2,385 | 180,974) 75.88) -—.9| ~.9) —7.7) +388 
Oreg --...-.... 21,907 1,350,180 | 61.63) —.4|) —1.1 | —3.9/| 43.7 Oreg --...-....| 362 25,817} 71.32; O | —12} -60/ +10 
i 67,177 2, 868,078 | 42.69} —1.2| —1.0 |-10.4| —21 eee | 15,819 783,180 | 49. 51 —.1] —.1] +30] +84 
Gaede 42, 853 326,030 | 7.61 —.2| +.4|+59.3 |+50.8 { Eee 8,039 7.47) +17 | +1.8} +90.1} +982 
ee 8,906 433,303 | 48. 65 | ant oat | 6.9) -44 8 REA 1s4 11,397 61. 94 0 -3] —L6/ +60 
Oh enitinasatee 42,054} 1,321,742 | 31.43) —.1| —.2) —1.3 |+413.7 8. C --........| 1,627 , 36.86) +4) +.4) +19) +885 
8. Dak ....... 11, 588 508,966 | 43.92) —.4) —.1| -3.2) +26 8. Dak -..... 202 8,686 | 43.00 Oo. | +3) 38) +67 
Tenn ._.....- 60,075 | 2,205,884 | 3672) —.2) —.2| —.6/+18.2 Tenn ........-| 2,920] 121,840| 4173 —.2/ -.3| +52] +160 
aes 218,003 | 8,360,153 3835 | -—.1| =—.1] —.6/+142 , 6.038 | 259,602 | 43.10 —1; -.1] +.2] +388 
9,627 553,338 | 57.48; —.3|) +.1| —1.5| +20 Utah... 215 13,380 | 62.27 o | --2| -32) +10 
6,947 281,829 | 40.57; @) | +.2/ —.9| +20 Vt. -..----| 173) 7,726 | 466) +18) +13) —34) © 
692 7,604 | 10.99) —.3| +.2| +34) +26 V.1-.......-. 44 | 479) (*) (*) (*) | i) 
17,615 463,011 | 26. 29 | —.8| +.9 | -7.6|) +64 Va--....------| 1,349| 45,601) 33.80) -.4) —.2/ —#0 -.1 
= 4 - j 
65, 438 4,331, 019 | =o) 4) © | 3.7] +3.3 Wash. # NE | a 08.941 #2. 44 P et omat +1 
26, 688 803,902 | 33.49; —.4| —.5 | +3.0/+18.9 y. Va-.--....| 1,157 45,402 . 24 +.3 +2} +81/ +3 
_ Samia Bere 49,840 | 2,551,781 51.20; —.5 —.5 | —3.5] +20 Wis ...-.--.-- 1,265} 73,046 | 57.74) +.2) —.2 | —5.8 —.3 
Wyo apote 4,090 242, 650 | 59. 33 —.3| -.4| -45) +20 Wyo..........| 88 | 5,368 61 00 | Oo}; @ | © ) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,986 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

+ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

« Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures ip 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Al 
date subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (507 recipients, $45,399 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (10 recipients, $490 in payments), in Missouri (9% 
recipients, $46,194 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,676 recipients, $329,550 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvanis 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See 
slso footnote 2. 

‘’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1953: 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






























































= 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from-— 
Number January 1953 February 1952 
State of Average per— in— in— 
| ‘emilies | Totalt | Children | .rotel, 
saat Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
Si ikciniessesssns siaaadimae 572,449 2,007, 964 1,509,091 $47,107,903 $82. 29 $23. 46 +0.2 ®) —3.6 +4.0 
Total, 52 
I Rita dnsdancdansean 572,424 2,007,873 1,509,025 47,106,922 82. 29 23. 46 +.2 ® —3.6 +41 
iis dinsniadeiscaeseeie 18,312 66, 736 51,854 717,381 39. 18 10. 75 +.5 +10 +.1 +12.1 
Ee 837 2,757 2,007 65,544 78. 31 23.77 +1.2 +2.8 +15. 8 +24. 3 
in cadéinkenccésshenine 3,654 13,044 10,506 309, 755 84.77 22. 21 +1.2 +2.1 +4.6 +2L6 
i tninicciccdicseascsbbeel 12,988 48,873 37,412 719, 223 55. 38 14. 72 +1.3 +14 —2.9 +40. 2 
St alii icnacseontaese 51,615 164,131 125,061 6, 109,483 118. 37 37. 22 +.5 +11 —6.5 —3.9 
Colorad 5,089 18,922 14,373 530,928 104. 33 28. 06 +L7 +2.4 —L9 +3.9 
4,156 13,684 10,047 481,604 115. 88 35. 19 —.6 —.1 —15.4 —8.4 
743 2,886 2,231 64,934 87. 39 22. 50 +11 +2.6 +5.2 +13.8 
1,907 7,871 6,151 206, 504 108. 29 26. 24 —.6 —.2 —6.7 +3. 1 
18, 458 2, 596 47,002 981,466 53.17 15. 68 —.4 —.3 +3.1 +21.0 
13,410 | 46,747 35,627 965, 546 72. 60 20. 65 —.3 (*) —37.3 —8.4 
3,161 11,845 9,279 273,030 86. 37 23. 05 —.2 +.9 —2.6 +.3 
Idsho_______. 1,887 6,624 4,875 229, 273 121. 50 34. 61 +2.3 +2.9 —14.3 -—7.1 
ee eal aap age Sate 22, 52 82, 202 61,287 2,597,727 115. 04 31. 57 +.2 +.5 —-L7 +L4 
Indiana... 7,905 | 26, 940 19,998 605, 948 77. 04 22. 49 —13 —.7 —7.7 +6.3 
a Seca 2 aaa 5, 089 | 20, 150 15,005 5 670,640 117. 88 33. 28 +19 +2.7 +7.4 +26. 4 
sd. | aR geet 3,905 | 13,962 10,655 388, 218 99. 42 27. 81 +11 +16 —9.4 —2.9 
ed Raa aa ae 19,953 | 71,297 52,960 1,280,537 64. 18 17. 96 ® +.1 —3.3 +48.1 
Louisiana. 21,086 | 78,529 1,336, 594 63. 30 17. 02 —.8 —L1 —3.4 +16 
ATER 4,228 14, 839 10,740 348, 811 82. 50 23. 51 -.1 () —5.2 +69 
5 aS 5,356 | 20,933 16,067 498, 460 93. 07 23. 81 +.5 +.8 +4.5 14.7 
Massachusetts_........... 12, 518 | 41,156 30,378 1,442,431 115. 23 35. 05 +.3 +.6 —4.9 —6.1 
Michigan. __ 23,712 | 77,261 55,152 2,372,844 100. 07 30. 71 —1.3 —1.5 —4.7 —1L4 
Minnesota______ 7,273 | 24,714 18, 805 732, 195 100. 67 29.68 | +.1 —1.8 —6.9 —5.8 
RRR 10,761 | 40, 584 31,383 294,110 27. 33 7. 25 | +2.3 +3,3 +47 +86 
ss), AEE 20,801 70,736 52,301 1,255,146 | 60. 34 17.74 —.9 -.9 —7.1 +7.5 
is ga DES 2,271 8,019 5, 233,513 102. 82 29. 12 +.7 +1.9 —4.3 +13.9 
Nebraska _ : 2,530 8,759 6,483 232,650 91. 96 26. 56 +.6 +1.2 —11L.3 —8,7 
ss ERS ; 25 | 91 66 981 (® (8) (8) (8) (8) (*) 
New Hampshire_............... 1,308 | 4,600 3,305 147,452 112. 73 | 32. 05 +12 +17 —9.5 —2.4 
TEE aa eee 4,938 16,716 12,708 539, 150 109. 18 | 32. 25 —.3 —.3 —41 +4.0 
New Mexico_____ Spt 5,128 18,339 14,033 346, 437 67. 56 | 18. 89 +14 +15 —3.4 +26. 2 
New York 47,543 165,033 119,144 5,501,178 | 117. 60 33, 88 —11 —1.6 —10.6 —7.1 
North Carolina 17,211 63,643 48,513 971, 463 56. 44 15. 26 +2.9 +3.0 +1.6 +22. 4 
North Dakota me? 1,546 5,538 4,219 169, 428 109. 59 | 30. 59 +13] +47 —6.5 +7,2 
Se insihis bows a : 12,815 47,580 | 35,945 | 1,044,747 | 81. 53 | 21. 96 (8) | +.6 —5.6 +6.2 
Oklahoma__.____. : 17,656 59,202 | 45,117 1,657,071 | 93. 85 27. 99 —1.1] —7.1 —13.2 +15. 5 
Oregon_....... ‘ 3,202 11,059 | 8,328 377, 825 | 118.00 | 34. 16 | +14] +13 —6.1 +5.6 
Pennsylvania . 27, 247 101,633 | 76,635 2,683,904 | 98. 51 | 26. 41 —1.0 | —.9 | —17.2 —7.5 
ise tS aedbess 32/046 100,235 | 76,670 | 09, 184 | 9.65 | 208) +4) tia) 48 +87.7 
| | 
Rhode Island____- pe epee 3,193 10,749 7,818 328,573 | 102. 90 | 30. 57 +.5 +1.1 | —4.9 +14 
South Carolina... es 6,524 24, 738 19,215 298, 562 45.00 | 11. 87 | +1.4{ +12] +.3 —5.5 
South Dakota... __- 2,665 | 8, 782 6,647 214,172 80. 36 24.39 | +8) +17 +18 +16.5 
Tennessee____ cd SETI 19,953 72,380 | 54,414 058 49. 42 | 13. 62 +,2 | +.3 | —3.7 —1L2 
Te cans : 16,553 64, 537 48, 229 1,091,731 65. 95 16. 92 +2.6/ +2.5] +2.0 +36. 3 
aaa 2, 822 9,878 | 7,302 318, 142 | 112. 74 | $2. 21 +1.4 +2.2 | —4.4 | —1.5 
i‘ (ERR 1,014 3,536 | 2,697 73,245 72. 23 20. 71 +1.2 +1.8 —.5 +349 
Virgin Islands_____- 228 736 | 633 3,902 | 17.11 | 5. 30 —.9 —2.1 —1.7 5.6 
Virginia............ sine 7,403 28,114 | 21,513 | 466, 425 63. 00 | 16. 59 +.9 +1.2 —48) +149 
CE en 8,636 | 29,171 | 21,315 | 1,074,979 | 124. 48 | 36. 85 +1.7 +2.8 —5.9| +131 
West Virginia................. 17, 461 64,528 | 50,306 | 1,450,042 83. 04 22. 47 | +.6 +.5 +3.5 +41.9 
Wisconsin... __- 8,066 27,492 | 20, 262 | 967,502 119. 95 35. 19 | +.9 +1.8 —4.4 | +.9 
ger wES 519 1,862 | 1,397 56,165 | 108. 22 | 30. 16 +2.6 +L8 —8.6 | —2.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin. January 1953, p. 16. Figures in italics 
a program administered without Federal participation. All data subject 

revision. 

‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 

"Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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5 —~ ~ gg cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $101,509 from general assistance funds were made to 3,609 
families in Missouri, and $91,028 to 2,710 families in Obio. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 1@0 families. 











Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
February 1953' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such pay ments] 






































ay > s 
, ms — Pere-ntage change from — 
Num- 
State ber of January February 
recip- 1953 in— 1952 in 
ients Total Aver- 
amount Sa kB: _ | 
Number| Amount! Number! Amount 
=: " = peal Bia" Pg eB 
_ a ee 165,463 |$8,024,447 | $48. 50 +1.0 +0.8 | +25.6 | +31. 6 
— —— — — | 
8,844 244,972 | 27.70 —.1 +.4] +3.8] +28.9 
540 vy UV Oe Fie. see eee 
3,848 212,930 | 55.34 +9} +1.5] +63] 4146 
131 6,954 | 53.08 —.8 —.4]) +1.6] +23.6 
. 1,412 86, 554 61.30 -.9 —.7 | +114 +26. 2 
alee 2,881 113,109 | 39.26 | +23.0 | +23.0 |... ene 
Hawaii_____- 1,184 55,731 47.07 +.9 +.5 +3.9 | +48 
Sandia 804 45,548 56. 65 -.7 —.8 +1.8 +10.4 
itidesccsdnal ane 168,298 | 43.14] 43.6) +2.9 |) +541 +53. 6 
BE eric did 2,953 166,208 | 56. 28 +.5 +1.1) 412.6) 424.1 
i cnntuicdaan 14, 284 590,979 | 41.37 —.7 —.7| —-L6 +3.8 
are 3,209 162,374 | 50.60 +3.0 +3.7 | +24.2 +32.4 
Mass _........| 7,300} 444,317] 60.87] 42.6) +32] +80.8) +92.0 
Mich .........] 1,341 88,922) 66.31) +10) +25) +221) +341 
ae 1, 286 27,18 | 21.00) +52) +81) +64.5/) +75.4 
Mo ...__......| 12,492 647,268 | 51.81 @) | +.1| +163) +30.2 
Mont ______- 1,216 76,275 | 62.73) +1.2) +.7] 412.8) 427.5 
°° ae 74 4,150 | 56.08 os. b Ph cteaess ‘ 
ct 1,987} 130:497| 70.20) +1.9| +17] +503) +888 
N. Mex_. | 1,960 72,582 | 37.03; -—2.0/ -—-23/ -2.0) 8&1 
N. ¥ _........| 30,634 | 1,978,655 | 64. 50 | —.4 —.4 +5.3 +10.9 
OY. tae | 6,593 230,863 | 35.02) +24) +26) +514) +%4.6 
N. Dak.......| 742 48,915 | 65.93 +.4) +62) 420.7) +30.1 
Ohio____- | 5,990} 296,102 | 49. 43 | +.5| +.11 430.0] +446 
Okla __.. | 3,883 267,871 | 68.99) +1.8|) +1.5| +80.8) +3482 
Oreg -.___. | 2,080) 154,919 | 74.16) +17) +1-3| +210) +318 
> | 9,978) 470,308) 47.14) +1.2) —2.1) +51) +114 
| a | 10,506 88,788 8.45 +.6 +.8 +193.5 | +170.3 
ae 413 | 24,760 | 50.95 +2.7; +2.1/+1086) +933 
&.© .... 5,661 | 177,618 | 31.38) +1.4) +12) +442) 442.4 
| | 
8. Dak _. 320 14,701 45. 94 +3.2, +4.3 |+100.0 |) +127.2 
tah____ 1,522 04,437 | 62.05 —.5 @) | —2.3 +6.0 
) = 229 10,053 | 43.90 —.9 —.9| +19. +27. 4 
iD onsedatut 22 253; (3) @) © 4-@ ®) 
inn 3,488 | 125,227) 35.90; +10 +10) 419.5) +27.6 
Wash -- 5,537 | 397,809 | 71.86) +.2 4) +3.3/ +214 
W. Va 4.608 | 176,689) 37.61! 43.4) 4+3.0/4+130.4) +165.6 
. = 1,056 | 68,709 | 65.07) +.7 +11] +185) +192 
Wyo. oie 455 26,973 | 58.28; +.2 +.9} —5.8 +5.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 reeipients. 








Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1953' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medica) care and cases receiving ony 
such payments] 


Payments to cases Percentage change fron 








Num- 
State ber of January February 
cases Total Aver- 1953 in 1952 in— 
amount aye 
Number Amount) Number Amount 
Total, 52 | 

States *__| 287,000 |$13,892,000 | $48.45} -1.2) -26|)-144) ~123 
Als 126 2,907} 23.79] —38| -46 Lt ~41 

Alaska 159 | 7,102) 44.67] -—163 |) -—12.0 ( 
Ariz __. 1.320 | 61,204) 44.37) —2.1 2.6 | +24.3 43.9 
‘rk 2.152 24,316 13.62) —-L2) =—1L0 —12)5 —99 
Cali! .. 20,089 | 1,544,3,9, 46.21) —22 on ~K § 
Colo __. 2.140 | 101,270 a1. 32 1 —1.5 4.5 +64 
Conn -. $3,912 | *212,214, 54.25; —.5 3.9 4. 12 
Del .... 802 | 37,774 47.10} +3.5 7.3 13.0 +16 
ot.. 702 | 43,925 62.57) 41.0 419 5.7) +209 
Fla £5,200} *s0,100 4 
Ga 2,625 | 46), 187 17. 60 4.8 1.4 Qt —2) 
Hawai 1,759 | YS,880 0 5. 21 +2.7 +2.4 —17 
Idah» ? 5,535 | 41. 62 —1.5 —2.7 | —22.2| -—127 
Hl. 1,435,069 | 58.41 | 2.9 —5.8 13.9 131 
nad 291,533 | 31.74 -1.7| —120 11.2 -72 
lowa 134,161 33. 23 +2 -1.7 1.0 —i.9 
hans | 94,750 | 48. 52 +.7| +12) -136) —123 
Ky 75,042 26. 61 —4.6 —2.5 y +27 
La 265, 585 39.17 +. 1 +.4 +10. 6 +129 
Maine 152,452 | 45.29) —28/| -—3.4 8.9 —39 
Md 134,135; 52.03 —3.0 —3.6 16 —5.6 
Mass | OSS, 800 52. 95 —.8 —2.2 23 —21.9 
Mich } 740,311 i. 04 —2.2 —3.7 42 —3i8 
Minn 353, 46 53. 87 +1. 8 +4.7 49 —§ 
Miss 11,150 12. 85 +1.3 —14 —1.6 -.J 
Mo.? 04,536 | 34.11 2.6 —2.8 7.4 +42 
Mont 24.262 | 32.96 +84 +8. 1 4.8 -~69 
Nev £10,300 33. 23 1 —.2 +6. 9 +0 
N.H 48,129 | 43.99 +5.9 +.4 25.1 — 20.8 
N. J. 433,937 | 68.04 —1.4 —1.9/) —18.3 —9.j 
N. Mex 280 | 6,995 24.98 | +10.2 +6.9 13. 6 -7 
N.Y © 36,166 | 2,665,131 73. 69 1.6 —2.9 28. 1 —2%.2 
N.C 2,045 37,301 18, 24 —1.2 —5.9 16, 2 —21.8 
N. Dok 636 30,497 47. 95 —2.5 +2.7 1.8 +85 
Ohio ™ 20,871 919, 551 44. 06 +.7 +1. +4] 
Okla 25,700 87, 563 (#2) (#2 +1.5 +17 
Oreg 5,622 335,497 | 59. 68 1.0 —2.6 5.5 —45 
Pa 17,812 959,277 | 53.86 1.2 4.0 14.6 -~9 5 
P.R 2,373 16,119 6.79 9.0 —9.1 12.2 12.6 
R.1 3,893 243,405 62. 52 4.9 —9.3 12.9 10.6 
8.C 2,134 46,845 | 21.95 -7.7 | —12.4 —7.9 +192 
8. Dak 910 25,400 27. 91 +35. 0 +26. 3 20.8 —21.2 
Tenn 2,781 36, M47 13. 25 +55 +0.4 4.9 -9 

Tex “6,600 % 152,000 

Utah 1,428 83, 460 BS. 45 +2 +2.6 4 +28 
Vt 41,200 454.000 | J 
VI 225 2,317 10. 30 +.4 —2.2 l —22 
Va 1,992 61,227 | 30.74 +1 +3.0 18.4 -7.3 
Wash 9,416 507,338 | 63.44 —3.0 —3.6 4. ¢ +10.5 
W. Va 3, 385 105,808 31.2% —1.9 —2.9 | —11.9 +h4 
Wis 5, 764 353,865 | 61.39 4 +2.0 =2.3 +58 
Wyo 248 12,959 | 52.25 8 5.4) +10.2) +266 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimeted 
number of cases receiving, medical cere, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on dats 
for 52 States. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials 

* About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Exeludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes 3,609 cases and payments of $101,509 representing supplement& 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

%® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

" Includes 5,718 cases and payments of $172,320 representing supplement& 
tion of other assistance programs 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,630 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,471 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

4 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns 
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